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The Librarian and Public Taste* 
Edwin L. Shuman, literary editor, Record- 
Herald, Chicago 

In our talk yesterday we tried to dis- 
cover how to sift the goods’ books from 
the less good, deciding, upon the whole, 
that the best are those which give the 
highest quality of pleasure to the larg- 
est number of readers for the longest 
period of time. 

Now let us look at books from an- 
other angle—that of the librarian. We 
will take it for granted that you know 
good literature at sight. But suppose 
you are in charge of a public library; 
what are you going to do with those hun- 
dreds of patrons who not only don’t 
know good books from bad, but who in 
many cases vigorously prefer trash? A 
public library, maintained at the expense 
of the tax-payers, is supposed to exist 
for the purpose of giving the people 
what they want to read. To what ex- 
tent shall the librarian, with his or her 
trained taste, give way to the cruder taste 
of the uncultured portion of the com- 
munity? To what extent, for instance, 
shall the taste for sensational or vulgar 
novels be catered to, and to what extent 
shall it be combated? This question, in 
a thousand Protean shapes, is ever with 
the librarian, consuming a daily dole of 
gray matter and insuring the earning of 
one’s salary. 

The problem of choosing what books 
shall be bought for a growing library 
and what books shall be barred out is as 
endless as the procession of patrons at 
the desk. No man can answer it once 
for all. Like the problem of right living, 
it presents a new aspect every day and 
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has to be solved piecemeal by means of 
a thousand minor decisions, akin to those 
by which each individual is daily shaping 
his own character ; only when the forma- 
tive years of storm and stress for the in- 
dividual or the library are over, does 
there emerge that sum total of character, 
bad or good, which is a definite answer 
to the problem. 

The nature of our problem is such 
that we cannot lay down hard and fast 
rules for the young librarian, because 
each book must be judged of itself, and 
even our tastes and standards are sub- 
ject to change. Ideas of literary beauty 
are different in different ages. Two cen- 
turies ago Shakespeare was despised and 
neglected by English critics, who regard- 
ed his art as crude and barbaric. And 
so with our moral standards. Books 
which we gladly give young people to 
read today would have been banished 
with the tongs from New England homes 
a century ago. At the present moment 
we are putting into our public libraries 
books on hygiene which the more prud- 
ish standards of ten years ago rigidly 
barred out. We are in the midst of a 
marked reaction against certain mock- 
maidenly ideas of the Victorian epoch, 
which seemed to regard ignorance as the 
best guaranty of innocence. To a cer- 
tain degree I am in sympathy with this 
revolt; but the change lays upon us the 
duty of formulating new and perhaps 
more intelligent standards that will fit 
our own age and yet draw the line be- 
tween liberty and license, between harm- 
less and harmful books. If we cannot 
formulate fixed rules, we can at least dis- 
cover the broad principles of art and 
morality that must guide the conscien- 
tious librarian’s judgments. 

Let us look at some typical public li- 
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brary for the moment as a living thing 
with a character and soul, like that of a 
man or woman. Then let us suppose this 
ideal library to be symbolized by a per- 
fect square, each side of the square rep- 
resenting a barrier that is keeping out a 
certain class of books. It is a library 
that is standing four square to all the 
winds of criticism just because its li- 
brarian and board of trustees have 
drawn the lines of exclusion where they 
will do the most good and cause the 
least unnecessary repression of public 
taste. 

One of the four lines bars out the 
trashy books, those that are too worth- 
less in substance to deserve shelf room, 
harmless though they may be. These 
books are rejected because they would 
not be a wise investment of the library’s 
funds. 

The next side of the square bars out 
certain books of purely technical knowl- 
edge, such as medical works that might 
do more harm than good in the hands of 
young people or laymen; likewise many 
law books, abstruse text books, genealo- 
gies and other works that are valuable 
in their special fields but are too techni- 
cal to be of much use in the average pub- 
lic library. These volumes are rejected 
because they are not suited to the needs 
of the particular public which the library 
is trying to serve. 

On the third side of the square we 
have the bar that keeps out the motley 
horde of ill-written books—volumes that 
may not be altogether trashy in sub- 
stance, but that are not worth the li- 
brary’s money because they are products 
of incompetent hands or warped brains. 
Most of the books that have to be pub- 
lished by the author himself—though 
there are exceptions—and most of those 
issued by the fake firms that pretend to 
be publishers but are merely printers 
preying upon the purses of unsuccessful 
authors—belong in this class. Here, too, 
we find crank books of a hundred 
brands, including crank religious, philo- 
sophical and reform works by good men 
and women who are ready to make over 
heaven and earth, but have not mastered 
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the simplest rules of English grammar. 
It takes a rather stout bar to keep out 
this persistent horde of the works of 
ill-balanced brains and untrained minds. 

Finally, on the fourth side, we have 
‘hut out the immoral books. These are 
the most troublesome of all, not on ac- 
count of their numbers, but by reason of 
their subtle persistency. It is as hard to 
keep them out of a library as to keep 
small boys out of a circus tent. If they 
can’t come in at the door they will crawl 
under the canvas, and when they get in- 
side it is very hard to identify them, they 
can wear such an innocent look. It is 
books that are morally off-color, especial- 
ly in fiction, that provide the most insist- 
ently puzzling problem at the public li- 
brary door. It will pay us, therefore, 
to go into the subject somewhat in detail. 

In the first place, let us agree upon a 
definition of immorality as applied to 
literature. By an immoral book I mean 
a book with a spiritual influence that will 
reduce the reader’s real happiness or use- 
fulness in the world, or that will make 
him in any way a detriment to the com- 
munity in which he lives. Whenever it 
is clear that a book is essentially vicious 
in its influence upon personal character 
and an enemy to public welfare it should 
have no place in a public library, no mat- 
ter who wrote it. This test applies not 
only to matters of sex morality, to in- 
decent novels and the like, but to any 
book that menaces human welfare by 
making “the worse appear the better rea- 
son”—a subsidized argument for the 
drinking of whisky, for instance, or a 
novel that makes a hero of a cruel and 
murderous highwayman. But these 
clearly vicious books are soon disposed 
of. It is over those of debatable moral- 
ity that the difficulty arises. 

Who is to decide whether a book such 
as Flaubert’s “Madame Bovary” will 
cause moral injury or not? Whose judg- 
ment shall the librarian take on a thou- 
sand debatable cases of this kind—her 
own or that of the average reader? Here 
we come to the real battleground of the 
subject. The public taste of any mixed 
community is sure to demand a large 

















number of books, especially in fiction, 
that are on the doubtful side of the dead 
line. How far should the librarian ac- 
cede to the demand for sensational or 
yellow fiction ? 

Take a concrete case—that of the New 
York society novels which Robert W. 
Chambers has been turning out—to the 
degradation of his art—in the last few 
years, “Ailsa Paige” and “The Streets 
of Ascalon,” for instance. They are not 
only sensational and unwholesome in 
tone, but are actively immoral in an ex- 
asperatingly subtle way. While seeming 
and probably meaning to skirt as close to 
the danger line as possible without quite 
crossing it, they are in fact actively im- 
moral in suggestion and teaching—in this 
way: They seem to take it for granted, 
in the more sensational scenes, that there 
is no such thing as self-control in pas- 
sion; Ailsa Paige “lets herself go” to a 
degree that cannot fail to have a mere- 
tricious influence upon the kind of 
young women who most affect this brand 
of fiction. 

Now these novels are decidedly popu- 
lar—so much so that a magazine that 
prints them serially adds thousands to 
its circulation. Should the public library 
give the public what it wants in this case? 
I think not. The Evanston public 
library, with whose inner workings I 
happen to be acquainted, has for several 
years barred out Chambers’s novels, and 
the community probably has lost noth- 
ing by the decision. 

A harder case to decide is that of 
Theodore Dreiser’s novels, “Sister Car- 
rie,” “Jennie Gerhardt” and “The Finan- 
cier,” especially the two first named. 
Here are three of the most ably written 
novels that America has ever produced, 
realistic novels of life and character that 
remind one of Balzac and Flaubert in 
their unfailing truth and amazing accu- 
racy of detail. Yet each deals with an 
immoral situation in an unmoral man- 
ner, and all depict American life only in 
its baser aspects, without a single spire 
to point the way to the stars. These 
novels will not induce any reader to live 
an immoral life, but they may leave some 
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types of mind prematurely disillusioned ; 
and in general, with all their art, they 
leave one with a strong desire to get out 
and have a soul-bath somewhere in the 
wind and sunshine. 

Should these books go into a public 
library? We stand here upon the divid- 
ing line between the desirable and the 
impossible, and the librarian has no easy 
task to decide cases of this kind. If she 
is too prudish in her standards she is 
liable to make the library dull if not 
ridiculous from the viewpoint of mature 
men. On the other hand, if she recom- 
mends for purchase every off-color novel 
that public taste demands she will end 
by having a library that will be an injury 
rather than a benefit to the community. 
You might decide either way in such a 
case as Dreiser’s “Jennie Gerhardt” and 
be justified. It depends upon the com- 
munity—and communities differ surpris- 
ingly. We tried this particular book 
in the Evanston public library, but the 
librarian soon began to receive protests 
from women, and at last accounts she 
had discreetly lost the volume in a dark 
place. Apparently that community is not 
yet ready for a twentieth century Ameri- 
can Balzac, and perhaps it is just as well 
off. People who are _ sophisticated 
enough to appreciate “Sister Carrie” and 
“Jennie Gerhardt” probably can afford to 
buy the books for themselves. 

The librarian’s problem is very much 
like that of the newspaper publisher. 
The yellow press has learned the baleful 
fact that human society is a cone, broad- 
est where it is lowest, and that the lower 
down a newspaper cuts into it the 
broader the circle of its readers will be. 
The illiterate majority of readers in a 
large city demands the debased sensa- 
tional sheets that certain publishers are 
giving them, with every murder and rob- 
bery played up in scare heads larger than 
the title of the paper itself, and with the 
story written in a sensational style that 
makes the criminal a bold hero in the 
eyes of the ignorant youths who batten 
on this vicious stuff. No wonder young 
criminals are bred faster than they can 
be jailed! 
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These publishers are catering to pub- 
lic taste as they find it—and the com- 
munity suffers the consequences. On 
the other hand, a newspaper that sets 
out to suppress criminal news entirely 
and to print nothing but what well be- 
haved people do will swiftly die of pub- 
lic neglect. The good people themselves 
won't buy it.“ The proper solution of the 
editor’s problem is to keep just one step 
in advance of his public, and to see at 
least that the deeds of thieves and mur- 
derers are made to appear as mean and 
base as they are. Then his paper be- 
comes a force for moral betterment. The 
public library—on its naturally higher 
plane—can and should do likewise. 

A library can be injured by too narrow 
as well as by too broad standards. No 
individual taste is broad enough to select 
all the books that shall be admitted to 
a public library. No single political 
or economic creed will suffice. No single 
church can be permitted to dictate the 
reading of a whole city. No single class 
of society—not even the class of moral- 
ists—can safely be trusted to rule a 
whole library by its standards. There 
are still some people left who would 
limit a public library to the pale and 
bloodless stuff that used to make up the 
Sunday school libraries of my boyhood 
days; people who are afraid to look at 
the truths of life itseli—-who wish to go 
on pretending we don’t know what every 
child in the street knows—who, in short, 
are a good deal like the parents whose 
daughter had written a novel so bad that 
they forbade her to read it, for fear it 
would corrupt her young mind. So far 
as the old Victorian morality consisted in 
hiding one’s head in the sand to keep 
from seeing new truths, I have little 
use for it. Truth will seldom harm even 
a child. Another kind of narrowness 
that the librarian has to combat is the 
niggling morality that will strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel. Moral stand- 
ards, like most other things in this world, 
are improved by a liberal allowance of 
common sense. 

The point I am trying to make is illus- 
trated by the story of two Moslem saints, 
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Bayazid and Kasim, who lived and died 
in Persia in the middle ages. It seems 
that when the two were traveling be- 
tween Shahrud and Bustam, they noticed 
an ant on the cloth in their belongings 
and at once agreed that an inhuman act 
had been committed in carrying the in- 
sect, even unwittingly, away from its 
home. At Kasim’s request Bayazid set 
out on the road to restore it where it 
belonged; whereupon a_ supernatural 
light shone round Kasim’s head. Upon 
seeing this the inhabitants of both towns 
struggled so violently for the possession 
of the saint’s person that he was slain 
in the fray. Upon learning this on his 
return, Bayazid rebuked his townsmen 
so violently that they stoned him to 
death, and thus both the saintly men lost 
their lives for a black ant. 

Reformers who lack a sense of pro- 
portion have been known to exist at a 
later date and nearer home than Persia. 
They would not make good librarians. 

(Continued in June) 





The Public Library an Investment— 
Not an Expense* 
George F. Bowerman, librarian, Public 
library, Washington, D. C. 

A little less than two years ago I had 
the pleasure of accepting an invitation 
from this association to address a public 
meeting at your new high school build- 
ing in the interest of establishing a pub- 
lic library here. I was led to expect 
from the strong resolutions adopted by 
that earnest and intelligent audience that 
I should shortly have news that your 
public library was an accomplished fact. 
I was glad to accept your invitation to 
speak a second time to the workers for 
this cause, tho I should much rather 
have received an invitation to attend the 
opening of your library. Whether soon 
or late that event is sure to come about. 
The purpose of this luncheon is, I believe, 
to bring it about now, to take steps so 
that you and the entire city may at once 
enter into the enjoyment of the benefits 
of a public library, instead of longer 
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postponing the assuming here of an obli- 
gation regarded as reasonable by prac- 
tically every other American city. 

As I understand the matter, you have 
been canvassing the question for several 
years. I venture the assertion that there 
is not a person here present, probably 
not a citizen of this city who does not 
fully expect that ultimately you will have 
a free public tax supported municipal 
library, in common with other cities. The 
question then is, why not have it now? 
Self-governing American cities have, like 
individual citizens, reasons for follow- 
ing a given course of action or of re- 
maining inactive. No one can make 
them supply themselves with a public 
library if they do not want it, if they do 
not think they need it—certainly not a 
visiting librarian. On the other hand, an 
independent, self-governing, enlightened 
city like this will have a public library 
for itself whenever it becomes fully per- 
suaded of the necessity for a library and 
is aroused to the point of taking action. 

Now what have been your reasons for 
postponing the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a free public library? What 
have you gained by inaction? The ob- 
vious answer is that you have been saved 
from paying the taxes necessary to sup- 
port the library. But has this really 
been a saving—a gain? Is it a saving 
or a gain for the head of a well-to-do 
family to supply himself, his wife and 
children with insufficient food and cloth- 
ing? to keep them from school and com- 
pel them to work? Does he not under- 
mine his own health and theirs, reduce 
his own present earning power and their 
future earning power? As with the in- 
dividual, so with the city, such savings 
are of the kind that ought not to be 
afforded. They are of the “penny wise, 
pound foolish” variety. 

What have you lost? What are you 
losing every day by the postponement of 
public library maintenance? You are 
not really postponing the incurring of an 
expense which you fully intend, as a 
matter of civic pride, some day rather 
grudgingly to assume. You are, on the 
contrary, losing the opportunity to make 
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an investment which will yield large divi- 
dends. If a conservative business propo- 
sition were presented to you, one that 
you were convinced would yield fair re- 
turns immediately and large dividends 
ultimately, you would not hesitate to 
organize a corporation, even on borrowed 
capital, to finance such a business. But 
here you have a rich corporation, the city 
itself, in which you are all stockholders 
and some of you directors. You may 
have to amend your charter to be allowed 
to extend your business in this new way; 
but that should not be difficult, if you real- 
ly want to make this investment. That this 
is good business for the city corporation 
to engage in, you have the precedents of 
practically all other American cities. 

If I made a new classification of pub- 
lic outlays, I should have two important 
classes: (1) necessary expenses, and 
(2) investments. In the former I would 


include the expenditures for jails, 
prisons, almshouses, insane asylums, 
feeble minded institutions, hospitals, 


police and fire-departments—expenses 
for protection against the viciousness, the 
mistakes, the misfortunes and the acci- 
dents of mankind—chiefly of a negative 
character. Among investments I would 
include street improvements, sewers, 
water works, the health department, the 
public schools, the public library, parks, 
and playgrounds—expenses of a positive 
nature, for betterments, for enterprises 
that facilitate business, that improve the 
health and happiness of the people and 
prepare for self-support and enlightened 
citizenship. Now most of these enter- 
prises and especially the public school 
system have long been regarded as essen- 
tial to the welfare of a democratic, self- 
governing community, which rests for 
its success and permanence on the intelli- 
gence and character of its citizens. You 
have recognized the force of this argu- 
ment by building up here a strong public 
school system and by constantly strength- 
ening it. So firmly are you convinced 
of its necessity that you would scout any 
suggestion to close the schools for a year 
in order to cut down the taxes. For the 
sake of the argument, however, let us 
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suppose that you were to try the experi- 
ment for a year, for five years, or indefi- 
nitely. What would be the result? There 
would of course be an immediate in- 
crease of lawlessness and crime and a 
more gradual increase of illiteracy and 
poverty. These would in turn inevitably 
result in largely increased expenditures 
for the police force, the fire department, 
for the criminal courts, for jails and 
workhouses, for the almshouse, for poor 
relief, etc. If you were to try this ex- 
periment you would be glad to go back 
and resume the support of the schools, 
not as an expense, but as an investment 
in good citizenship, rather than be com- 
pelled to meet the far larger expenses for 
protection and relief and even then to 
live under a reign of terror. 

Now the public library proposition is 
simply one that involves a comparatively 
slight and modest additional expenditure 
to reinforce the public schools and make 
the comparatively large expenditures for 
them most effective. The city of Cleve- 
land has one of the finest public school 
systems in the United States and one 
of the best public library systems in the 
world. Cleveland spends on its schools 
annually at the rate of $7.36 per capita 
for its entire population. It spends but 
57 cents per capita on its public library 
system. Although this is the highest per 
capita expenditure for public libraries 
for any of the larger cities of the United 
States, it is but 8% of its expenditures 
for its schools. Now just as it would be 
shortsighted for this city to omit to spend 
money on its schools, so I hold that it is 
shortsighted to fail to secure the largest 
return on the money now invested on 
education here, by confining such ex- 
penditures to school instruction, when by 
devoting a comparatively slight addi- 
tional sum to the support of a public 
library you would vastly increase the 
effectiveness of the schools. 

We in America pride ourselves that 
we are a very practical people and that 
this is a very practical age. School 
education is not an end in itself, but 
looks definitely toward the future of en- 
lightened, self-supporting citizenship. 
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Just now the public schools are being 
closely scrutinized to see whether they 
are accomplishing these objects, that is 
whether their graduates become enlight- 
ened, self-supporting citizens. In many 
cases they are being found to be ineffi- 
cient. A very high percentage of chil- 
dren drop out of school, partly from loss 
of interest or inability to keep up with 
their classes and partly because they are 
compelled to go to work. In many cases 
it has been shown that public library 
books sent to schools have been the di- 
rect means of arousing the interest of 
children, of holding them in school and 
thus of making their school education 
successful and effective, and hence of 
making them more intelligent citizens, 
with higher earning capacity than they 
would have become without the aid of 
the public library. 

The work of.the modern public library 
is closely linked up with the school in 
order not simply to supplement, as it 
largely does, the work of the school by 
the loan of books to teachers for pro- 
fessional study and for class room sup- 
plemental reading, but also and espe- 
cially so that it may capture the children 
in the formative age, introduce them to 
the library through a well-equipped chil- 
dren’s room conducted by experts, and 
make of them, if possible, life long 
library users. In counting up the gains 
and losses to this city through postpone- 
ment of making the investment in the 
support of a public library here, con- 
sider the losses in the earning power of 
the boys and girls who have dropped out 
of school prematurely that a public 
library might have held in school. Con- 
sider the fact that boys and girls who 
have thus dropped out of school, but 
who would still like to improve them- 
selves intellectually and increase their 
earning capacity have no municipal pub- 
lic library to which they may go for help. 
Is it not also a safe assumption that some 
of them, lacking the assistance a public 
library would afford, have now become 
juvenile delinquents and criminals and 
that you may now be spending more 
from the public funds for their appre- 
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hension, conviction, restraint and refor- 
mation than a public library would cost 
the city? 

What of the gains and losses to the 
adult citizens from the postponement of 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
free public library here? The presence 
of a public library in any city is an indi- 
rect recognition of the fact that its citi- 
zens believe that education is not meas- 
ured by the period of school instruction, 
but that its citizens announce that their 
education will be continued as long. as 
they live. In other words, by establishing 
a public library the people of this city will 
in effect say: “The instruction we re- 
ceived in school and college will now 
simply be the beginning, the preparation 
for the education which we shall here- 
after continue and round out by means 
of the resources of our own public 
library, founded and maintained by our- 
selves, and used by ourselves’”—not 
siniply, as some seem to think, by those 
who cannot afford to buy their own 
books.- By postponing the establishment 
of the public library you are losing the 
opportunity to declare this as your idea 
of education and of life; you are depriv- 
ing yourselves of a powerful agent for 
fostering the development of an en- 
lightened social, civic and industrial life. 

Right here I think I hear some one 
say (or think): “Is it not true that a 
large part of the reading of public libra- 
ries is composed of fiction?” On this 
point I am glad to quote my own ex- 
perience. In the eight years I have been 
librarian at Washington the total annual 
home circulation of books has been in- 
creased from 278,000 volumes to 650,000 
volumes and at the same time the per- 
centage of fiction in that circulation has 
been reduced from 84 to 58. I expect 
ultimately to reduce it to 50. The pres- 
ent 58% is also composed of a better 
quality of fiction than the former 84%. 
A book of fiction gets itself read very 
easily. If it is of good quality, it has a 


refining and educating effect. In circula- 
tion figures it counts just as much as a 
book of history or science, which re- 
quires close study. 


Tho not in the 
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least apologizing for the fiction read, the 
public library of today is shifting the 
emphasis to the study side of its work. 
This is an era of swift changes in 
social, economic and political ideas. Now- 
adays we are all democrats (with a 
small “d”) and all progressives (with a 
small “p”); none of us will consent to 
be stand-patters or reactionaries. Even 
when we are conservatives by convic- 
tion or temperament, we need to know 
the radical point of view and arguments 
in order to answer them. The public 
library, an impersonal institution with no 
partisan opinions, is equipped with books 
and magazines representing every shade 
of opinion, in order that the public may 
study all sides and make up its mind. 
Whatever our own personal opinions and 
whether we want the public to think 
along these lines or not, certain it is that 
the air is filled with the discussion of 
civil service pensions, conservation of 
national resources, free trade, Panama 
Canal tolls, the income tax, the single 
tax, woman suffrage, the minimum wage, 
socialism, the abolition of child labor, a 
national health service and hundreds of 
other similar questions. This city is 
postponing to their detriment the time 
when it shall provide its citizens with 
the opportunity for studying all sides of 
such subjects, in this era of rapidly 
changing opinion. I am sure that you 
will agree that this is shortsighted. 
Questions of municipal government 
and administration are likewise being 
agitated as never before in our history. 
What is this city doing as a municipality 
to enable its citizens to make up their 
minds on the question whether they want 
commission form of government or not? 
What provision is there to make sure 
that your city officials are informed on 
the latest methods of fire protection, 
garbage disposal, milk inspection, quar- 
antine, disinfection, street paving and 
lighting, etc.? And if your city offices 
should be supplied with the latest text- 
books and magazines on these subjects, 
what provision is there for enabling citi- 
zens to inform themselves on these and 
similar questions at public expense? Are 
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you not in danger of loss, by courting 
poor administration in your public offh- 
cials and are you not needlessly and 
shortsightedly cutting yourselves off 
from the stimulus of a citizenship thoro- 
ly enlightened on questions of municipal 
housekeeping ? 

In addition to these general losses to 
the public through failure to supply a 
public library, I wish to point out a loss 
to business interest through failure to 
have a public library with a_ well- 
equipped industrial department. Be- 
side the plate of each of you I have 
caused to be placed a folder describing 
the industrial department of my own 
library and a form by which readers 
register with the library the subjects on 
which they wish to “keep up to date.” I 
could easily devote all of the time at my 
disposal to-day to describing the re- 
sources and work of this department. It 
is equipped with about 8,000 volumes 
devoted to all important industries, 
trades, and businesses with special em- 
phasis on industries most important in 
Washington, such as printing, building, 
automobiles, gun-making, accounting 
and stenography. Such a department 
provides information that is invaluable 
to the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the 
retailer, the mechanic, the journeyman 
and the apprentice. Use of its resources 
help to increase the earning power of 
individuals and increases the business of 
the city. Thus far this city has-lost the 
opportunity to provide itself with such 
an adjunct and reinforcement to its com- 
mercial life. There undoubtedly has been 
a distinct loss also in prestige. 

I have assumed that you all believe in 
a public library and expect sooner or later 
to establish one here. I have also as- 
sumed that the postponement has been 
for financial reasons—because you hesi- 
tate to incur the necessary expense. I 
submit that you should, on the other 
hand, now carefully consider whether 
you can afford to postpone any longer 
making a small investment that will yield 
large returns in enlightened, self-sup- 
porting citizenship and increased com- 
mercial prosperity. 
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Tainted Money 


Vice-president Marshall has stirred up 
a widespread discussion by his recent 
criticism of Carnegie libraries, as a sort 
of reflection on the communities that 
have them. The subject has been of 
special interest to me as a friend and 
admirer of the Vice-president, but not 
in agreement with him on this point. I 
used to have somewhat the same view, 
though not in an aggressive form, but I 
grew out of it through reflections on the 
lamented Captain Kidd. 

What has Captain Kidd to do with 
libraries? A great deal. There are few 
people in literature who have a greater 
fascination for men in general. He was 
so scandalously bad that he is an ideal 
“frightful example.” He helps us to 
reach the conception of a personal Satan. 
And when your thoughts wander off to 
the supernatural, what is more alluring 
than Satan? Is Milton’s conception of 
him your conception, or Goethe’s? Do 
you identify him with Lucifer, Son of 
the Morning, or is he merely a world 
dream of evil? 

But, to come back to Captain Kidd, 
the most interesting thing about him is 
his money. Just think of the amount 
of speculation as to where he hid it, and 
of the efforts that have been made to 
find it. Did you ever hear of anybody, 
or can you imagine anybody, with the 
slightest compunction about digging up 
Captain Kidd’s money and appropriat- 
ing it? Yet if there ever was any tainted 
money, this is it. Every piece of it car- 
ries the taint of cruelty and wrong, of the 
blood of innocent victims, of crime un- 
utterable. 

No doubt if Captain Kidd could come 
along with his money and offer it as a 
gift, even to aid in building a church, 
there are many good people who would 
refuse it. I am not going to quarrel 
with them. I believe it the wholesome 
thing to follow the dictates of conscience, 
and it is simply absurd to ask anyone to 
obey your conscience instead of his own. 
The point that impresses me is the dis- 
tinction between the two cases, which is 
that in one you get his money with his 
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consent, and in the other you get it with- 
out his consent. The evil, or belief in 
the evil, consists wholly in the consent. 

Now, consent is purely relative. It is 
merely a question of what is consented 
to. “If sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not.” Surely, because it is implied that 
they are enticing you to sin. But nobody 
would say that if you entice sinners to 
do right you should not consent with 
them in righteousness. That is the whole 
scheme of salvation. All the preachers 
of Christianity from the beginning have 
been trying to get into harmony with 
sinners on the basis of doing right. 

In the old days of idolatry the brethren 
were warned not to eat meat sacrificed to 
idols. But Paul and Peter never made 
any objection to eating meat that had 
been raised by an idolater, and was of- 
fered in a good cause. And they were 
men that were hard to convince. Paul 
was not converted till he was struck 
senseless ; and Peter held out on the sub- 
ject of unclean meats till he had the 
vision and the command, “What God 
hath cleansed make not thou common.” 

In all this I intend no reflection on Mr 
Carnegie. I am merely using the most 
extreme illustrations to reason back to 
mfid cases. As a Democrat and a free 
trader, I feel the wrong of making great 
fortunes out of the tariff, but whose 
wrong is it? Who made the tariff? “We, 
the people.” When I catechize myself I 
admit that if I had had Mr Carnegie’s 
opportunities I should have made as 
much money as he did, in the same way. 

But would I have had the disposition 
to use it as well as he is using it? There 
is the point where I approach humility. 
I confess that I cannot say. But I can 
applaud his use, and can wish that others 
might follow his example. And I can 
appreciate his wisdom. There is real 
greatness in his fixed principle of help- 
ing only those who help themselves. See- 
ing, as he does, the benefit of a free pub- 
lic library to any community, he says 
only, if you will tax yourselves to estab- 
lish and maintain a library, I will fur- 
nish a building. Take up this burden 
for your own benefit and I will help 
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carry it. But you must take up the 
burden. 

We all agree in the wisdom of that 
principle.. It has become an adage, that 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 
Every wise parent follows the same rule 
with his children, of encouraging them 
to do right. Possibly a parent might 
take more pride in a child who did right 
without encouragement, but such chil- 
dren are scarce, and die young. Really 
the most difficult thing in the world is 
getting people to do what is for their 
own benefit. That is why popular gov- 
ernment is so often a failure. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
have become an enthusiastic advocate of 
Carnegie libraries. I am not a Carnegie 
worshipper. He has his flaws, but so 
had George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson. That is the characteristic of 
humanity that binds us all together; and 
if the brotherhood of man is ever 
reached, it will be by overlooking one an- 
other’s faults, and appreciating one an- 


other’s virtues—by getting all the good 


we can out of the world and consigning 
the evil to the place reserved for the devil 
and his angels. 


J. P. Dunn, 
President, Public library commission of 
Indiana. 
Indianapolis. 





A Library Slip 
The Public library of Buffalo has sent 
a slip bearing the following communica- 
tion to a large number of citizens of 
Buffalo: 
Are You Getting What You 
Want at the Public Library? 
The Public library is being maintained 
by the people of Buffalo. It wishes to 
offer the greatest good to as many people 
as possible. It wants suggestions for 4n- 
creasing its usefulness. 
Are you getting from the Library 
what “you want? 
What kind of books does the Library 
lack which would help you? 
How could the service be bettered for 
you? 
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This is a request for suggestions aris- 
ing from individual needs—from your 
own needs, and not from what you think 
are the needs of others. 

Many requests for help are received 
which are easily granted. The Public 
library would appreciate any word from 
you. It would prefer to have the notes 
signed to make it possible to reply to 
them and to enable the Library to ask 
more about your request. 

THE BuFFaco Pustic Liprary. 





Codperative Lists 
Editor Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

A word regarding your editorial on 
“Duplication,” p. 148, Pustic Lipraries 
for April: 

The resolution adopted by the normal 
school librarians at Chicago in January 
was to avoid duplication by making sev- 
eral of the existing standard lists and 
manuals generally obtainable. Many of 
the good lists and manuals are published 
in limited editions and are soon out of 
print (e. g., the Oregon, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin school library lists). More- 
over, in dealing with school people, it is 
simpler and more likely to produce re- 
sults to say, “Send to the Bureau of- Edu- 
cation, at Washington, for bulletin num- 
ber (784, e. g.),” than to say, “Send 10 
cents to the Public library at Manchester, 
N. H., for the List of books for home 
reading,” etc. 

What we propose is: 1) Codperation 
of library and school people in choosing 
the best present lists and manuals or in 
preparing new ones; 2) Publication by 
a well-known organization or public bu- 
reau, in quantities. if possible, for free 
distribution; 3) Revision as often as 
needed; 4) A campaign to get our litera- 
ture into general use. 

Wiis H. Kerr. 

Kansas State normal school. 





A Suggestive Idea 
Editor, Pusitc LrprartiEs: 

When I was in the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago last winter, I wandered into a 
room where there was a meeting and 
listened to the speakers who, I learned 
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They were 
talking about what they called “traveling 


afterward, were librarians. 


libraries.” Being what is called a “trav- 
eling man,” I was much interested in 
what was said. I have thought since that 
I should like to ask somebody why such 
a collection of books as they talked about 
putting in stores, schools and private 
houses, couldn’t be put in a railroad sta- 
tion where there are hours of deadly 
dullness spent by a lot of people with 
absolutely nothing to relieve them. I 
don’t believe the books would get finally 
lost, particularly if there was a perma- 
nent address written in them to which 
they could be returned if carried away 
too far. Is there anything of this kind 
done already? Has it been found im- 
practicable? I am full of faith in the 
scheme. I am writing to you because I 
heard you say “put the books in school- 
houses” that day and I hope you will let 
me present my plan of railroad stations 
in your paper. 


Chicago. W. R. Ret. 





A Revision Not Revised 


Editor Pusrtc LiprariEs: 

Librarians who consider the purchase 
of Patterson’s “American Educational 
Directory” for ro12 for $5 with a dis- 
count of 10 per cent, may be interested 
in a few items which an examination re- 
vealed to us. The statement that Mr 
Burr, who died in 1910, is still the libra- 
rian of this library led us to compare the 
1912 edition with the 1908 volume, the 
latest we happened to have at hand. We 
found that in many cases the data were 
identical in both editions and in both, 
antiquated. We then made out a list of 
college, public, state, and special libraries, 
a list of student publications, a list of 
fraternities, three more or less impor- 
tant features of the book, choosing at 
random, but striving to make our selec- 
tion representative of the whole educa- 
tional circle of the country. It is im- 
possible to ask you to print the entire 
findings, but I beg to submit for your 
consideration these samples. 

Under the chapter on libraries we 
found: 




















Berkeley—University of California—Jo- 
seph C. Rowell—200,000v. (1908 ed., p. 480). 

This is identically reprinted on p. 515 
in the 1912 edition. 

Cambridge — Harvard university — Wil- 
liam C. Lane—800,000v. 

Exactly the same appears on page 529 
in 1912, although Mr Lane’s report on 
my desk gives 972,574 v. as a total. The 
data for the Massachusetts state library 
show that the library in 1908 and 1912 
contained 150,000v., but that in the 
meantime the librarian had changed. Co- 
lumbia university library is given in both 
places as follows: 

James H. Canfield—419,000v., 
although the library world knows that 
Dr Canfield died in 1909. 

If you compare the 1908 ed., p. 533, 
with 1912, p. 529, you will find that in 
spite of five years’ growth and the incor- 
poration of some newly acquired public 
branches, the Boston public library has 
to-day as then, 878,933 volumes. Many 
other public libraries have, by the statis- 
tics here given, not increased a single 
volume in the years mentioned. 

Our information concerning publica- 
tions of college undergraduates is limited, 
but a glance at page 570 in 1912 edition 
reveals it to be identical with page 414 
in the 1908 edition. Aggie Life, under 
Amherst college, is a publication of the 
students at Massachusetts Agricultural 
college. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
hardly conforms .to what is popularly 
known as a “student publication.” The 
undergraduates at Williams college have 
published since 1907 a successful month- 
ly, The Purple Cow, and yet this is not 
included in either edition. 

The pages dealing with fraternities 
seem to be exact reprints. It might be 
conceivable that the data would remain 
unchanged, but what about these facts? 
Both editions state that Alpha Delta Phi 
publishes as an official publication, Adel- 
phian of Alpha Delta Phi (quarterly), 
but in reality this is published by a 
sorority by the same name and issued 
from Menasha, Wisconsin (copies at 
hand), while this distinguished fraternity 
has published The Star and Crescent 
regularly since 1880. Alpha Delta Phi 
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has 32 chapters but the Directory lists 
only 23. In the late seventies the Phi 
Sigma Kappa began the publication of 
the Signet, which began a new series, 
quarterly, in 1907 and still continues (a 
true statement for which I vouch as its 
editor). Yet both editions state that 
“there is no official paper.” It lists Phi 
Sigma Kappa in both editions as having 
18 chapters. The fraternity had 22 chap- 
ters in 1908 and 26 in 1912. 

How difficult it is to secure statistics 
from individuals and institutions so that 
a book may be constantly up to date, 
considerable editorial experience has 
taught us, but an examination of our 
correspondence files fails to produce any 
requests for data from the American 
Educational Company, and we find let- 
ters addressed to the firm in Chicago 
containing such information, returned by 
the postal authorities “unclaimed.” 
Moreover, our examination of the two 
editions shows that one is not an entire 
reprint of the other. In many cases 
statistics are changed, growth in libraries 
is manifest, deaths of librarians are re- 
corded, but this very presence of changes 
in some cases and omissions in others 
renders, to my mind, the data unreliable. 

To contemplative purchasers of the 
Directory whose funds are limited I beg 
to suggest that much of the material 
here considered may be obtained for less 
than its listed price, $5. The United 
States Bureau of. Education, Bulletin 
22, 1912, Public and Private high 
schools (25 cents) ‘is a publication which 
gives authoritative statistics. Informa- 
tion concerning libraries is listed in the 
United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin 5, 1909, Statistics of public, society, 
and school libraries (20 cents). Infor- 
mation about fraternities is best obtained 
from Baird’s “Manual of College Frater- 
nities,’ 1912 edition, costing $2.50. 

Yours truly, 
Joun A. Lowe. 


Williams college. Librarian. 





Can anything be so elegant as to have 
few wants and to serve them one’s self ? 
—Emerson. 
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Taking stock in A. L. A—From time to 
time, library workers in different parts 
of the country have expressed themselves 
privately as wishing that the A. L. A. 
would take up the discussion of one or 
another subjects which seemed to them 
of sufficient importance to be included 
in the activities of that body. 

The object of Pusric LiBrariEs can 
best be attained by its acting as a me- 
dium for the exchange of opinions be- 
tween library workers. From the first 
its aim has been to be helpful in attain- 
ing advancement for the objects of the 
American library association and not 
only to be helpful in a general way, but 
to be of the greatest possible assistance 
to individual library workers of every 
kind. 

With this idea, a circular letter was 
recently sent to a number of librarians 
selected from groups of different librar- 
ies (it would be obviously impossible to 
have a long list of writers), asking them 
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for suggestions as to what A. L. A. might 
do that it was not doing or suggesting 
some activities which it might drop in 
favor of something else. It was plainly 
stated that only constructive suggestions 
were invited and that in any case com- 
ment was to be free from bitterness or 
personal bias. 

The answers to this circular present an 
interesting study, though, as will be seen 
by what is given in another place, the an- 
‘swers received are valuable in their sug- 
gestion and in their spirit. A few en- 
tirely misunderstood, despite the assur- 
ance that nothing inimical to the welfare 
of the association was intended. 

A remarkable thing was the absolute 
refusal to contribute of a very few who 
at times have spoken in private with 
much positiveness as to their belief in 
themselves of being able to suggest 
things of value for the A. L. A. to do. 

A number have responded in good 
spirit and with suggestions worth consid- 
ering—especially worth while is the sug- 
gestion of Mr Virgin for discussion along 
similar lines at A. L. A. meetings. That 
would be “coming back to the people” in 
the A. L. A. in a most desirable fashion. 

The responses have brought so much 
material that it is not possible to present 
all of it at this time. Indeed, it may 
bring better results to cover less ground 
at a time, so that the remainder of the 
material will be used in the succeeding 
numbers of Pusiic LIBRARIES. 

It is worth while to “take stock” oc- 
casionally, if only for personal informa- 
tion, and the result in the present case 
is highly satisfactory. 

The Constitution and the Council of the 
A. L. A—There ought to be a more gen- 
eral interest in, and perhaps discussion 
of, the relations of librarians, the librar- 
ies and library associations to the A. L. 
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A. than pervades the rank and file of 
the membership. 


Time and again matters are up for 
consideration. Only a few persons pay 
any attention to them at that time, they 
are written into the constitution or by- 
laws, and then any number of members 
decide they do not approve when it is 
too late for their objection to make any 
difference. 


A case in point is the matter of the 
Council of the A. L. A. The term 
“Council” seems to indicate wisdom, and 
there is no question but that the years 
and experience of many of its members 
would betoken wisdom, yet it can not 
be gainsaid that much of its proceedings 
is a matter of routine and that the great- 
er part of its decisions are reached with- 
out any great amount of thought on the 
part of those who vote. These same per- 
sons constitute but a very small part of 
the membership of the Council and, 
of course, a much less part of the 
membership of the association. An 
example of this is the question of the 
relation of State associations to the A. 
L. A., which has been brought up for 
discussion in the last two or three years. 
Less than two dozen people have had any 
real interest in the matter, and part of 
that number have considered it because 
the duty was assigned to them, rather 
than because they saw any special merit 
in the proposal or felt any interest in the 
question. 

The proposal to admit State associa- 
tions to membership in the A. L. A. on 
a per capita basis and give them repre- 
sentation in the Council, presents the 
anomaly of having one person represent, 
say, Ohio or California library associa- 
tion, with a membership between four 
and five hundred, with no more power 
or place than another member who hap- 
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pened to be a favorite of the nominating 
committee of five persons. 


Another point that may be cited. There 
ought to be more consideration given 
to the assistants’ membership than seems 
to be the case at present. It is out of 
the question for many assistants at pres- 
ent salaries even to think of attending 
the meetings of A. L. A., except at rare 
intervals. Hence there is little incentive 
for them to keep up a membership in the 
larger association, in the membership of 
the State associations and other organi- 
zations nearer home, which they may 
attend. 

Unless the association is brought near- 
er to its members in some way, it will 
not be long until the question will arise, 
“Why continue to have a general associa- 
tion and numerous local associations 
working on parallel lines? Why should 
there not be‘a central body, entirely com- 
posed of representatives from State and 
other local associations, which would 
serve to correlate and unify the activities 
of all the library associations and take 
the place of the A. L. A., as it is now 
constituted ?” 

Perhaps this idea might be averted by 
having the Council constituted wholly of 
delegates similarly elected as state repre- 
sentatives, and the ex-presidents of the A. 
L. A. But the Council, as it is at pres- 
ent constituted, with its 70 odd mem- 
bers, 25 members of which are self-per- 
petuating, together with an increasing 
number of ex-presidents and a prospect 
of 40 delegates to represent states, makes 
a body that is neither cohesive, logical 
nor prepared to do effective, construc- 
tive or deliberative work. 

It is time to call for a committee to 
consider the subject from every stand- 
point, giving full and free discussion of 
the reasons for and against conditions 
under the present constitution. 
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What the A. L. A. Can Do 

I feel that results would be more prob- 
able if a symposium might be held at a 
meeting of the A. L. A. on this subject. 
There might be two meetings, the first 
made up of ten five minute talks by 
assigned speakers, with opportunity for 
volunteers, but no chance being given for 
replies or discussion. These might be 
confined to a second meeting. Your sym- 
posium ought to pave the way for such 
a session. We need plain speaking. I 
do not say this because I am pessimistic 
but because I am tired of seeing how 
afraid people are of telling the truth at 
the risk of hurting feelings. 

Since the passage of the parcel post 
bill we have been given to understand 
that the bill was passed hastily and that 
books were omitted at the demand of the 
typographical unions. For years we 
have been talking about a parcel post 
and about the lowering of our customs 
duties on books, and for some length of 
time we have been given to understand 
that the typographical unions were 
among our chief opponents in these two 
matters. Would it not be worth while to 
confer with the typographical unions and 
find out just what their point of view 
is and make clear to them that in our 
desire to secure these two things we are 
not trying or likely to take bread and 
butter out of their mouths? We have 
conferred with publishers and booksell- 
ers to some. mutual advantage, with 
teachers and bookbinders—why not with 
printers? 

For some years we have done our best 
to afford facilities for reading and en- 
courage the habit of reading; we have 
circulated books by the million; have we 
started even scores to owning books? 
Good books were never so cheap propor- 
tionately ; is the owning of them any less 
a luxury, proportionately, than in years 
past? Vide Mr Brett’s article in a re- 


cent Atlantic. 

Another suggestion which might have 
a possible bearing on the Booklist but 
more directly relates to the Library 
Journal, is this: We as librarians appre- 
ciate the great value of timely, expert, 
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and annotated lists of books. I believe 
there are today many such lists issued 
exhibiting all three of these characteris- 
tics which are entirely overlooked or 
hastily noted by our library publications. 
In each issue of the Library Journal ap- 
pears the heading “Bibliography and 
cataloging.” Apparently here is noted 
every hasty list of “works consulted,” 
given in so many books today, the ma- 
jority of which, however, are of very 
little value. On the other hand, there 
come to my mind a number of valuable 
lists which have come to my attention 
and which have not been, so far as I 
know, called to the attention of librarians 
especially at all. Such are Edwin D. 
Mead’s “Literature of the peace move- 
ment” (published 1909 and again 1912), 
Parker and Burgess’ “Bibliography of 
the Eastern Church, 1912,” Votaw’s 
“List of books for New Testament 
study” (three editions: 1900, 1905 and 
1911); Smith’s similar list on the Old 
Testament, the last two being, so far as I 
know, the most valuable bibliographies 
of the sort ever published in this coun- 
try; the Church Socialist League’s “List 
of books on socialism,” Erving Wins- 
low’s “List of books on neutralization,” 
Well’s “Bibliography of the country 
church,” Hall’s “Bibliography relating to 
church unity,” Collins’ lists on Early 
Church history and English Church his- 
tory, the American vigilance associa- 
tion’s “List of books on the social evil 
and sex education.” (Books on the lat- 
ter subject, for example, which are satis- 
factory, have been very difficult to locate. 
Demand for them is growing rapidly 
and is justifiable. So far as I know, the 
A. L. A. has not. in any of its publica- 
tions noticed such works, yet one of the 
best books on the subject was published 
as long ago as 1904.) Most of these 
lists which I have mentioned are anno- 
tated and I have often felt that other li- 
brarians would like to know about them. 
I believe an organized effort to obtain and 
note these things, appraising them and 
calling special attention to the more val- 
uable, would be praiseworthy. 

When subjects of social and public im- 
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portance arise and become talked about 
generally, like Woman’s suffrage, Social- 
ism, Psycho-therapy, etc., etc., we li- 
brarians wish that the authorities of our 
association, who have already given us so 
much help in the choice of books, might 
make themselves, or have made for them, 
timely and valuable lists of books, invar- 
iably annotated, of course, for suggestion 
in purchasing. I do not see that we have 
any relation to social and economic re- 
forms except to aid in the circulation of 
their literature. 
EpwarD HARMON VIRGIN, | 
Librarian. 

General theological seminary. 


I firmly believe that the obligation 
which we librarians of the twentieth cen- 
tury owe to our national organization is 
much greater than perhaps the average 
librarian realizes. It is through the devo- 
tion of a great number of our leading 
men and women in the profession, who 
have given their time and brains to the 
successful working out of many of our 
problems, that library work has become 
a pleasure and inspiration to many in 
place of the mere drudgery which, with- 
out the fine codperative work of our 
association, I believe it would continue 
to be. 

Some of the very best cooperative 
work has been done through the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, and I hope that no 
opportunity will be lost for increasing 
the usefulness of this department. 

In this connection it occurs to me that 
perhaps a kind of clearing house for the 
issue of special reading lists might be 
maintained. A list of libraries willing 
to cooperate in the issue of such lists 
could be secured and subjects assigned 
to different ones, thus avoiding much of 
the duplication which has obtained in the 
past. 

The matter of unifying library ac- 
counts, budgets and statistics, with spe- 
cial reference to a uniform method of 
counting circulation, might also be taken 
up. These are the only specific sugges- 
tions which occur to me at present. 

Thanking you for this opportunity to 


contribute, and assuring you of my firm 
attachment to the A. L. A.. 
Ropert K. SHaw. 
Public library, Worcester, Mass. 


Two great problems facing American 
libraries are, economical administration, 
and the increase of salaries in subordi- 
nate positions. There is no real para- 
dox in this statement. Paying the price 
of skilled labor is not waste; it is often 
the only true economy. Trained em- 
ployees need little supervision, and their 
work does not have to be done over. Go- 
ing straight at their tasks, they get them 
done promptly and accurately. Libraries 
therefore must compete for the best la- 
bor on the market. They must put their 
salaries at least on a level with those in 
the teaching profession, and if possible 
higher. Until this is accomplished, they 
will continue to suffer from a_ vast 
amount of bungling work. 

But it is not among the assistants alone 
that the waste occurs. The executives 
are also to blame. The whole mental at- 
titude is wrong. Librarians, not being 
responsible for dividends, as most mana- 
gers are, have grown lax in their admin- 
istrative methods. Some of them spend 
money easily for projects that interest 
them, instead of trying earnestly to get a 
full return for every dollar that goes out. 
They are interested, as everyone is today, 
in efficiency but they do not-apply the 
final test of “Is it worth the money?” to 
every move they make. I am not argu- 
ing here for parsimony; I am urging 
fundamental honesty. It is not moral 
to spend the public money for a thing of 
doubtful value when some real need is 
unserved. And this has nothing to do 
with the amount we spend. I may frit- 
ter away $100 this month on some ques- 
tionable experiment, and next month 
spend $1,000 for expert help in book se- 
lection. The second is an economical 
move, and highly moral: the first is nei- 
ther. My wise book selection not only 
means high service to my readers, but a 
money saving in the detection of books 
not worth ordering. So in this I am 
acting like the commercial manager,— 
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trying strictly to get my money’s worth. 
He knows that waste means reduced 
profits, and I think waste is sinful. We 
must confess that libraries are still in 
the inefficient and uneconomical stage, 
judged by business standards. If Mr 
Brandeis can soberly state that the rail- 
roads of this country are wasting $1,- 
000,000 a day (his figure may be high) 
it is not likely that any public institu- 
tions, feeling no pressure from stock- 
holders, are getting a high return for the 
money they spend. On the contrary 
most of them, libraries included, must 
be full of duplication of work and rec- 
ords, of obsolete and roundabout meth- 
ods, of a slow and puttering inefficiency, 
of expensive and trivial subdivision of 
departments, not to speak of other forms 
of muddy administration. It is not 
enough for us to say that we have made 
some advance and that we are superior 
in our methods to many city depart- 
ments. The commercial world looks 
upon us as uneconomical and on the 
whole it is right. The A. L. A. should 
evoke wide discussion of this matter. 
PauL BLACKWELDER. 

St. Louis public library. 


A new note on parcel post for libraries 

If the American library association 
takes any action with relation to the in- 
clusion of books in the parcel post, it 
should do so only after most careful in- 
quiry into the probable effects. 

According to the statement of the Sec- 
ond assistant-postmaster general, Mr 
Stewart, the average length of haul on 
third class matter is 672 miles which 
takes the average shipment in this class 
into the fifth zone of the parcel post. Be- 
yond the fourth zone the pound rate of 
the parcel post would be increasingly 
greater, zone by zone, than the present 
ounce rate which we now enjoy within 
the limits of the United States. When 
we bear in mind that we lose this frac- 
tional ounce rate in the pound rate of 
the parcel post the disadvantage of the 
latter rate evident on the long haul would 
seem also to extend to the short haul of 
the small book parcel. An analysis of 
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the third class mail may disclose a small 
proportion of books and a shorter haul 
on them than the 672 miles on the entire 
third class but unless this is shown to 
be the case it would appear much better 
to leave this particular sleeping dog lie. 

One question which the association 
has been too long in taking into con- 
sideration is that of the pay of library 
assistants. An inquiry would disclose 
that the rate of compensation is not con- 
sistent either with the educational and 
other requirements demanded of them or 
with that in similar occupations. There 
is, of course, strong disinclination to 
taking up a question fraught with so 
many difficulties both in arriving at defi- 
nite results and in applying these results. 
But the library assistants are a large and 
loyal section of the association, have no 
separate organization of their own, as 
in England, and in a day and generation 
devoting itself to social questions the 
association should recognize its duty to 
them. 

R. H. JOHNSTON, 
Librarian. 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 


Added to the many activities now be- 
ing carried so splendidly by the associ- 
ation, I would like to see something done 
towards urging “Uncle Sam” to place 
libraries of some kind in the army posts 
of the country. We have great demand 
from the soldiers at the local post, and 
many of our discarded volumes are sent 
out to them—that is, when the volumes 
are not too disreputable. It seems to 
me that the country is rich enough not 
to have soldiers using discarded books 
from public libraries. If A. L. A. can 
start this movement I think that it will 
be excellent. 

KATHARINE H. Wootten, 
Librarian. 
Carnegie library of Atlanta, Ga. 


It is certainly a hopeful sign that libra- 
rians are turning from contemplation of 
their own domestic problems and a 
somewhat complacent consideration of 
their not always appreciated efforts to 
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co-operate with and benefit schools, 
clubs and other educational agencies and 
are beginning to wonder if the library 
bulks as large in the world outside as 
it should, and if not, why not? It is a 
bit disconcerting to find so many move- 
ments for civic improvement, for munici- 
pal efficiency, for uplift generally going 
on in the world which either disregard 
the library entirely or which recognize 
its existence only to complain of its in- 
adequacy in meeting their demands 
upon it. 

The library is now generally recog- 
nized as an educational institution, that 
battle has been practically won. Why 
has not the public library been more 
widely recognized as an important socio- 
logical factor, as a democratizing agency ? 

One possible reason suggested by a 
study of the situation is that there is no 
organization of the librarians of munici- 
pally supported public libraries for the 
discussion of municipal problems. There 
are organizations of every other sort of 
libraries or branches of library work— 
Special libraries association, Association 
of state librarians, the League of library 
commissions, Association of law libra- 
rians. There have been meetings of 
college librarians, normal school libra- 
rians, high school librarians. The Amer- 
ican library association has evolved six 
sections each devoted to the discussion 
of specialized problems. It may be 
argued that the A. L. A. itself repre- 
sents public libraries, but such is not 
really the case. Only about 60 per cent 
of its members are connected in any way 
with municipal libraries and many of 
these do routine or technical work, un- 
related to the broader questions of ad- 
ministration and policy, while less than 
half the A. L. A. council are public 
library administrators. The A. L. A. 
has 15 permanent committees, among 
them one on Cooperation with the 
N. E. A., one on International relations, 
one on Federal and state relations, and 
the rest devoted to purely library affairs 
such as are common to the profession as 
a whole; there is none on municipal re- 
lations. 
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If there had been some sort of organi- 
zation or committee for the discussion of 
vital municipal problems, as they affect 
or can be affected by the municipal 
library, cooperative relations would 
doubtless have been brought about be- 
fore now with such organizations as the 
National municipal league, the League 
of American municipalities, and ques- 
tions like the disposition of the library 
in the reorganization of city government 
would have been threshed out by pub- 
licists among other city problems. If 
some such organization had existed alive 
to civic movements, would it not have 
perceived and forestalled the need for 
special municipal reference libraries? 

It is well to have done all that we have 
done, but the pace quickens and if we 
fall behind the world will not wait for 
us to catch up; if the public library does 
not meet the need of the hour, other 
agencies will be found and the library 
will be left to the purveying of general 
literature, fiction, juveniles and supple- 
mentary reading, a useful institution but 
not ranking among the forces that really 
count. JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 


It was a reasonable assumption that 
books would as a matter of course find 
a place in the list included in the par- 
cel post law, which apparently covers 
everything else from bricks to coffins. 
As they did not, would it not be wise 
to take steps to remedy the fault? The 
A. L. A. can, if it will, exert a good deal 
of influence as a body; and I should 
think it could exert a great deal of influ- 
ence, in a matter of this kind, through 
pressure of its individual members upon 
their representatives in Congress. It 
should be a somewhat easier task to show 
why books should be included in the par- 
cel post, than to defend their exclusion. 

Incidentally, it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. Canada is consider- 
ing the early adoption of the parcel post, 
and, profiting by the experience of the 
A. L. A., the Ontario library associa- 
tion is taking steps to see that books are 
not forgotten when the legislation is 
drafted. 
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But, apart from all incidental activi- 
ties, there is the broad question of the 
general policy of the association. Its 
very size possesses disadvantages, as well 
as manifest advantages. It has grown 
rapidly from a slim yacht to an unwieldy 
super-dreadnaught, and it is just pos- 
sible that the machinery has not quite 
kept pace with the growth. 

It is a question, too, if, in our desire 
to keep abreast of the times, and co-op- 
erate with every other agency making 
for education, uplift and reform, we are 
not, to use a very vulgar expression, “bit- 
ing off more than we can chew.” The 
available energy of any institution has its 
limits, and if it is attempted to spread it 
too far afield the advantages will hardly 
equal the loss due to lack of concentra- 
tion on a few definite objects near home. 

Also—though it is a perilous sugges- 
tion—some of us may think that in the 
revulsion against antiquated ideas of li- 
brarianship, we may have let the pendu- 
lum swing a little too far, and sacrificed 
some things that were worth while in 
the old-fashioned, scholarly librarian, to 
our enthusiasm for method and up-to- 
dateness. 

LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Educational co-operation 

The A. L. A. might well engage in a 
systematic effort to convince school peo- 
ple (and incidentally a large part of the 
public) that the library is an integral 
part of public education and is educa- 
tional in its methods and results. Not 
for a moment do I minimize the great 
constructive educational work of the 
A. L. A. and its affiliations. But we need 
to make a survey. We shall discover, I 
think, that we library people-are guilty 
of the same educational blunder of which 
school people are now correcting them- 
selves. We have been emphasizing what 
we can give to the schools, just as teach- 
ers have been thinking of what they can 
give to the child. We must now find out 
what the schools need and can use from 
the library, and then we must prepare 
what is needed, arouse recognition of 
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the need, and satisfy the “felt want.” It 
is this process that is discovering for us 
the field of library service to industry, 
business, and legislation. 

An example of what I mean: A com- 
mittee on equipment for the teaching of 
English reported to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, at Chicago, No- 
vember 30, 1912. The report is printed 
in the English Journal for March, 1913, 
pages 178-184. I quote: 

But to be convinced that a library is de- 
sirable and to make specific recommenda- 
tions as to what it shall contain are two 
very different matters. No one knows 
what to include in such a list. . Most 
of us who teach English have had no train- 
ing to fit us to give expert advice in the 
matter. Nor does the ‘training of the 
average librarian, with its emphasis upon ‘in- 
terest’ for the general reader, offer any help 
here. (Italics mine.) It seems that there is 
pressing need for a survey of the entire field 
of English. . by men trained in the theory of 
education as well as in English, in order 
that the work may be outlined in terms of 
functions and values instead of in terms of 
topics and titles. With such a functional 
outline, and with the attention centered up- 
on the needs of the developing mind of the 
pupil rather than upon the objective field, 

the library needs of the school could 
be more definitely stated. 


Here is an opportunity (a type of 
others) for co-operation that will in- 
crease library prestige. The library peo- 
ple know or have the means of knowing 
something that will help materially in 
working out this problem. I would be 
glad to be convinced otherwise, but just 
now I believe that the great mass of 
teachers and school officers, even in the 
higher institutions of learning, do not 


’ realize what educational possibilities are 


in the library. If true, is this the teach- 
er’s fault? Have'the libraries given him 
a chance to know? Or is it that the 
library possibilities are not yet devel- 
oped? A systematic effort, on a country- 
wide scale, to arouse more general ap- 
preciation of the educational function of 
the library, will accomplish fully as much 
by the reflex influence on the methods 
and attitudes of the libraries as by the 
response of the educational and general 


public. W. H. Kerr. 
Kansas State normal school. 
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As to what the A. L. A. might do, 
of course it has no authority over indi- 
vidual libraries, but could it not draw 
up a scheme of a uniform system of ac- 
counting that might be suited to libraries 
and which would be so good that every 
librarian would jump at the chance to 
use it? The Interstate Commerce com- 
mission provides such a scheme of uni- 
form accounting for all transportation 
companies so that comparative state- 
ments of cost may be easily reached. 
Some states provide uniform systems of 
accounting for various counties. As you 
know, of course, efficiency bureaus are 
making an effort to induce municipalities 
to use a uniform system of accounting. 
Such a plan would be of inestimable 
benefit to libraries. Problems are con- 
stantly arising, in solving which one 
would like to consult the experience of 
others. There are no records giving this 
information and a questionnaire is often 
futile because accounts and records are 
handled so differently that comparisons 
are not possible. For instance, in look- 
ing up the salary question, one library 
that apparently pays higher salaries than 
any library in the United States, accord- 
ing to its report manages a branch open 
the usual: number of hours with a cir- 
culation of several hundred thousand 
with one librarian! It prints a list of 
substitutes. Are these substitutes regu- 
larly employed taking the place of the 
usual library assistant? Similar ques- 
tions constantly suggest themselves in 
reading reports. It would, too, be con- 
venient to be able to appeal to the A. L. 
A. Headquarters for statistics on the cost 
of binding in different parts of the 
United States, with a table giving ma- 
terials in use, etc. A standing committee 
on library legislation could give valuable 
information if the library laws of every 
state in the union were compiled and 
kept up to date. I believe New York 
state gathers such material each year, 
but has it ever been compiled? 

Finally, it would be of inestimable 
benefit if the A. L. A. would use its 
influence, which could be so powerful, 
with those educators and men of affairs 
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—even librarians are not wholly guilt- 
less—who lend their names as editors or 
compilers of volumes or who give testi- 
monials of the value of a book without 
careful and conscientious examination. 
Mary Frances Isom. 
Portland (Ore.) library association. 


I believe that it would be an excellent 
thing for the A. L. A. to map out the 
field which is peculiarly its own and 
then to examine it to find out those 
things that have been taken care of and 
those that are neglected. It is necessary 
to do this at intervals because conditions 
are all the time changing, and it should 
be done systematically. 


I would suggest one subject to take up, 
the frightful way in which the new so- 
called feather-weight paper is stealing 
away our shelf-room, doubling the space 
required for a book, and thus halving 
the capacity of our libraries, and certain 
to force us, if its use continues, to spend 
on shelving, in America alone, in the near 
future, millions of dollars that should go 
into books. I say “so-called” feather- 
weight, because it is not really lighter 
than the old uncoated paper, but only 
thicker. We shall therefore in the most 
literal sense of the word be paying our 
millions to house wind. Another matter 
which might be furthered through the A. 
L. A. is the art of reading on its mechan- 
ical side—see the Boston magazine, Edu- 
cation for May, 1913. A third matter is 
the lighting of our libraries with refer- 
ence to our readers’ eyes, and a fourth 
is the heating of our libraries with ref- 
erence to the welfare of both readers 
and books. These two questions it ought 
to be possible for us actually to settle. 
There are doubtless still more funda- 
mental matters—such as, “What books 
should libraries keep, and what should be 
done with the rest ?”—but I will leave 
these for your other correspondents to 
suggest, and I shall look forward with 
great interest to their proposals. 


H. L. Koopman. 
Brown university, Providence, R. I. 
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The A. L. A. can guarantee to its 
members interesting, informing and en- 
tertaining programs at every conference. 
We have them now, frequently; and 
even the dullest program has a bright 
spot or two. But we have no guaranty 
and many of us stay away because of 
that lack. , 

We shall never be certain of the right 
kind of papers at our meetings so long 
as they are written to order. I think it 
will be found that our best papers are 
on subjects in which the writer had great 
antecedent interest. Of course, if this 
interest, and the ability of the writer to 
communicate it to others, are known 
to the program committee, and are acted 
upon, all may be well. But how much of 
it never comes to light? And how many 
persons are induced to write dull papers 
on subjects that interest them little, sim- 
ply because they “fit in” with the pro- 
gram? 

What the members of the A. L. A. 
can do is to send in to the committee, 
throughout the year, abstracts of papers 
that they are willing and believe them- 
selves competent to write; new ideas, 
new points of view, new policies, meth- 
ods and plans. The committee ought to 
have scores of these before it, when it 
begins its work. 

Most of us would shrink from offering 
anything in this way; we do not like to 
speak until we are spoken to. So long as 
we maintain this childish attitude, we 
shall run the risk of hearing dull papers 
at our conferences. 


Artuur E. Bostwick. 


W. R. Eastman, formerly of the New 
York State library, says: 

My idea of the A. L: A. is that it 
exists, not so much for doing things but 
to set up standards, hold out ideals, hold 
librarians together, helping them to 
choose books and showing the people 
what their library is—not a machine 
built for a few particular purposes, least 
of all for mere amusement, but rather a 
great storehouse or armory, with some- 
thing for every purpose that is good. 

I do not know why A. L. A. should 
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be identified with any specific reform, 
either social or economic. I can say that 
reformers may and should avail them- 
selves of the resources of the public 
library, but reform need not be a func- 
tion of the A. L. A. 

When the members of the A. L. A. 
make it their aim to supply to the public 
the best information that the literature 
of the day provides, so far as the re- 
sources of the library will permit, it 
seems to me that their duty as an asso- 
ciation is done and that they ought not 
to be narrowed down to any particular 
scheme of social uplift. 


I hope that the future meetings of the 
American library association will be 
maintained on the same general high 
level as those of the past. I personally 
do not enjoy these meetings as I did 
when every one met in the same room 
and listened to the dissertations of libra- 
rians only. The meetings at that time 
seemed to inspire more vim and enthu- 
siasm. 

I recognize that this is the age of spe- 
cialization, and that the “general” meet- 
ing is doomed. It used to be my pleas- 
ure, for instance, to attend the meetings 
at the Academy of natural sciences and 
listen to Doctor Leidy, who would talk 
upon rhizopods; Professor Cope upon 
the pleistosaurus; and Doctor McCook 
upon spiders. These addresses at the 
present time would be given before three 
separate bodies, and Doctor Nolan de- 
plores the fact that he has no minutes 
to keep. 

I should regret the introduction into 
our program of subjects dealing with 
social and economic reforms except in 
so far as they have some direct applica- 
tions to librarians and their work. 

I have always regretted that the asso- 
ciation was a close corporation, and I 
suppose in the near future it will be 
ruled entirely by the library schools. 
Those who have ruled the affairs of the 
association have done their work well 
in so far as the practical affairs of the 
association are concerned, but unfortu- 
nately permitted the withdrawal of a 
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number of the most interesting charac- 
ters in the profession from its delibera- 
tions. 

We all owe a great deal to the A. L. A. 
—better libraries, better salaries, better 
equipment, and the pleasure of knowing 
each other. 

As for our general meetings, we shall 
probably demand of the Committee that 
they supply a force of speakers who like 
George Whitefield of old’can cause the 
greatest enthusiasm in an audience in the 
way they pronounce the word Mesopo- 
tamia; and like Theodore Roosevelt can 
throw crowds into a delirium of joy by 
telling them that they believe in the 
alphabet. 

Tuomas L. MonTGOMERY, 


State librarian of Pennsylvania. 


There is probably no one who would 
not agree that the A. L. A. is not doing 
some things within its province as a na- 
tional organization which it would be 
well to have done, and that it is doing 
some things which should be done event- 
ually by local library associations or 
other organizations. 

Before, however, we can do these 
things we must be prepared to do them, 
and in my opinion this involves (1) sci- 
entific bibliographical research, (2) the 
scientific discussion of our problems in 
our professional journals, and (3) stand- 
ards of professional training at least 
equal to those which obtain in the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and teaching. 

In other words until there is more sci- 
entific bibliographical work done, more 
and better use made of the professional 
press, and more adequate professional 
training I doubt whether we can do the 
things which we have undertaken to do 
much better or undertake other things 
profitably. A national organization I be- 
lieve ought to represent the established 
standards of a profession rather than 
the ambitions or dreams of individuals. 
Columbia university. 


W. D. JoHNSTON. 


(Continued in June.) 
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The Kaaterskill Program 


Various specialized forms of library 
work will be the thread running through 
the general sessions at the Kaaterskill 
Conference. During the past decade, 
arms of the service, clearly legitimate 
and needed, but previously undreamed 
of, have undergone an extraordinary 
development. To gather up and exhibit, . 
with special reference to their far-reach- 
ing results, the most conspicuous and 
the most important of these new phases 
of library activity is the desire of the 
president and his collaborating members 
of the program committee. 

Six general sessions will be held, one - 
on each day of the conference. With the 
exception of the first session on Monday 
evening, the general sessions will be held 
in the morning, as has proved popular at 
previous meetings of the association. 
The “president’s message” will be deliv- 
ered on Monday evening, probably fol- 
lowed by an address by an accredited 
delegate from the National education 
association. At this session it is also 
the intention to read brief messages 
from some of the leading men and 
women of the English speaking world, 
expressing their opinion or criticism or 
approbation of some feature of library 
work, these expressions being replies to 
specific questions addressed personally 
to the various individuals. It is hoped 
and expected that these views of our- 
selves “as others see us” will be both 
informing and helpful. 

At the second session on Tuesday 
morning, library work among foreigners 
will be discussed, first, from the point 
of view of the new-comer who has just 
reached the overcrowded foreign section 
of a great city, and, second, from that 
of one who is struggling in the midst of 
our industrial conditions to find him- 
self and make a home for himself and 
his family. Library work among defec- 
tives, inmates of prisons, the insane, the 
sick and crippled in state and county hos- 
pitals, and among the colored races, both 
black and yellow, will also be considered 
at this session. 

Farmers, artisans and housekeepers— 
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how the message of the book is being 
carried to these classes, will be the theme 
of the Wednesday session. What the 
library is doing to help housekeepers has, 
we believe, never been treated at an 
A. L. A. conference, but it is well 
worthy of consideration, and the asso- 
ciation hopes to have a woman, notable 
_in the field “of economics, as the expo- 
nent of this theme. 

The next session will show how the 
efficiency of modern business has been 
applied to our legislative methods, the 
drafting of bills and the preparation of 
city ordinances, through the legislative 
and municipal reference bureaus, which 
are so rapidly becoming important de- 
partments of our state and large city 
libraries. On the same business meth- 
ods have been established the business 
branches and the rooms specially set 
apart for civic subjects. This will be 
the theme for a paper as will also the 
rapidly developing functions of the spe- 
cial library of the corporation or busi- 
ness firm. , 

Work for-the children, in its two-fold 
aspect in the public library and in the 
public school will be Friday’s theme. The 
purport of these papers will be to show 
the changing conditions of child life in 
modern civilization and what the library 
is doing to meet the effects of these 
changes. Work in high and normal 
schools will receive particular attention 
in other papers. 

Among the outside speakers who will 
give the keynote addresses are Governor 
Wm. Sulzer, Mrs Frances Squire Potter, 
Dr L. H. Bailey, Miss Arnold and Wil; 
liam McAneny. 

The closing session will appropriately 
deal with “the world of books,” leaving 
in the minds of those present at the con- 
ference renewed emphasis of our cen- 
tral aim and giving expression to our 
belief in the efficacy of the printed page. 
One or two bookish papers by connois- 
seurs of the art of literary discrimina- 
tion will be listened to with interest and 
a short, snappy book symposium, per- 
haps, will close the session. 

Geo. B. UTLEY, Secretary. 
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Registration for Library Positions 


The executive office of the American 
library association has prepared a regis- 
tration form for those wishing to register 
a desire for change of position. A copy 
of the blank will be sent to any member 
of the association requesting it. Appli- 
cant is requested to enclose a two cent 
stamp for reply. While no guarantee 
of assistance can, of course, be made by 
the headquarters office, it is well for 
those wishing for sufficient reasons to 
change position to have their desire 
registered with the secretary of the A. 
L. A. Information furnished will be con- 
sidered as confidential and used only for 
purposes intended by the applicant. 

Questions asked in the blank are as 


follows: 

Date of this registration. 

Name in full. 

Address (permanent). 

Address (temporary, or until............ ). 

State fully all schools (above grammar 
grade) and colleges or universities you 
have attended, with period of attendance 
at each. 

Degrees, when and where obtained. 

Have you traveled abroad? When? Where? 
How long? 

Languages you read easily. 

Languages you read with assistance of a 
dictionary. 

Library training and experience. 

Positions held, with approximate dates; and 
salary received. 

Nature of appointment desired. 

Salary expected. 

Part of country preferred. 

Physical condition. 

References. 





Library Exhibitions 

Those in authority in the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San 
Francisco, 1915, report that every trade 
and profession in the world will be rep- 
resented in some form in the exhibit 
section of the exposition, and it is the 
intention of the exposition authorities 
that every trade and profession shall be 
represented in convocation. Ample pro- 
visions have been made for the accom- 
modation of conferences. 

It is a question which ought to be con- 
sidered very shortly, just what sort of 
presentation of the library interests, if 
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any, shall be made and also a decision 
reached as to whether library confer- 
ences shall be held under national au- 
thority or not. 

Announcement has been sent out, of an 
International exhibition of book indus- 
tries and graphic art, to be held in 1914, 
at Leipzig, the center of the continental 
book trade. The exhibition will be held 
under the patronage of His Majesty, 
King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, in 
commemoration of the one-hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Royal academy 
for graphic arts and the book industry. 

The plan for the exhibition comprises, 
among other things, a special group “Li- 
braries,” which is intended to show the 
historical development of all that has 
been attained hitherto in the domain of 
the library, and most of all, to show the 
state of the same today. 

Quite an elaborate scheme of the li- 
brary exhibit has been arranged. Its 
success will involve codperation and in- 
terest on the part of libraries of every 
kind. The main divisions of the plan, 
which are carried out in full detail, in- 
clude the fitting up of libraries, man- 
agement, statistics, librarian’s prepara- 
tions and library literature. 

The chairman of the committee is Geh. 
Hofrat. Dr K. Boysen, director of the 
University library, Leipzig, assisted by a 
number of prominent directors and li- 
brarians of state and university libraries 
throughout Germany. 





Library Notes from Berlin 

A woman librarian, who has been in 
Germany for some months, gives some 
interesting information in a private let- 
ter about her stay, from which the fol- 
lowing is taken: 

Last fall, I took the lectures and 
Sprache courses in Béttinger Studien- 
haus, Deutsches Institut fiir Auslinder 
with Dr Paszkowski, a professor in the 
university, as the director. He also has 
charge of all the Auslander in the uni- 
versity and told me I could matriculate 
in the university if I preferred. 

I thought the Sprache courses an 
added advantage and all of the lecturers 
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were university professors, so I finally 
entered Studienhaus and felt very well 
satisfied with the course. It is located in 
the new Royal library building, where 
the university library is also. The lec- 
tures were of a general nature, literature, 
public institutions, the government, etc. 

They have a course of library lectures 
once a week in the university, by the uni- 
versity librarian, but mostly about pub- 
lishers and how to use their own library. 

My most interesting library acquaint- 
ance has been with Fr’l Fritz, who at- 
tended school at Pratt institute several 
years ago and speaks English quite well. 
She is in the Amerika Institut which is 
also located in the new Royal library 
building. It is a comparatively new in- 
stitution, founded, I believe, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr Miinsterburg, now of Har- 
vard. It is the best source for informa- 
tion along scholastic lines for Americans 
of any place in Germany, I imagine. 
They maintain a library of 10,000 vol- 
umes, mostly in English, for the use of 
Americans coming here to do real study 
or for Germans preparing to go to Amer- 
ica. It is not so easy of access as we rec- 
ommend, as a letter from the consul is 
necessary to use it, but in time I think 
it will prove to be a most useful institu- 
tion. As an institution, it acts as a me- 
dium of inquiry in matters of reciprocal 
interest. Perhaps you already know of 
it, but it is undoubtedly the best place to 
refer students who are unfamiliar with 
local conditions or who lack a speaking 
knowledge of the language. 

I went with Fr’l Fritz to their local 
woman’s library club, which meets about 
once a month, called Vereinigung bib- 
liotheparisch arbeitender Frauen. Dr 
Wolfstieg, librarian of the Abgeorducten 
Haus and sole instructor of the library 
school, lectured on Die Neuromantik. It 
was a very interesting occasion to me 
and I met a great many of the librarians, 
among them Fr’l Schwenke, the presi- 
dent, who is the daughter of the Royal 
library librarian, and employed in the 
Charlottenburg Volksbibliothek. 

There are about 200 women in the li- 
braries here in Berlin, but of course they 
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I was shown the Royal library, which 
is in the new building and which they 
have not occupied very long. It is not 
yet completed and probably will not be 
for a year and a half, but they are oc- 
cupying the finished part. Considering 
our idea of library architecture, it is not 
the most practical, but is a beautiful 
building. Their stack rooms are not so 
unlike ours, but the loan desks are very 
cluttered with all sorts of things and 
their catalog, in hundreds of enormous 
volumes, accessible to the public. This is 
by author only. Another catalog, by sub- 
ject, is accessible only by special permis- 
sion, and finally a card catalog used by 
employes only. ‘ 

They have a very strenuous examina- 
tion, conducted by the state, for admis- 
sion for women employes into the li- 
braries here, and require a high grade of 
scholarship. 





Library Disaster 

The serious floods in the states of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois made sad 
havoc in many lives and homes, business 
and affairs in general. Fortunately for 
the libraries, few of them were involved, 
but the Public library of Dayton, Ohio, 
was in the midst of the ruin. 

A recent note from Miss L. M. Clat- 
worthy, librarian of the Public library of 
Dayton, says: 

The Dayton public library and mu- 
seum are still in existence, despite the 
recent disaster. There are still 30,000 v. 
out of 80,000 in the main building, un- 
damaged by the flood, though the muddy 
water whirled 16 feet deep through the 
building for 48 hours. The children’s and 
all other basement departments are in 
ruin. Thousands of books are imbedded 
in the slime and mud on the floors. 

We are housecleaning now .and feel 
hopeful for the future. All lives are 
safe and that is chiefest. 

Dr Conklin, of our board, and Misses 
Althoff, Burtch, Miles and Dattorshall 
and Mr Colly of our staff, had their 
houses flooded. 

The Public library of Piqua, Ohio, lost 
the contents of its library and Hamilton 
lost the contents and its building as well. 


Libraries at Chillicothe and Zanesville 
also suffered. Many of the little libraries 
of Ohio, where the growth has been slow 
and painstaking anyway, find themselves 
almost out of existence. 

Miss Tobitt, librarian of the Public 
library of Omaha, where the terrible cy- 
clone was felt in March, writes: 

“We were very much more fortunate 
than Dayton, for we suffered no loss in 
our main building and very little at the 
deposit stations. We had books at two 
of the school buildings which are 
wrecked, but for some reason, the con- 
tents in the buildings that were damaged, 
escaped harm.” 

Miss Tobitt also writes of a new law 
passed by the recent legislature, allowing 
the Omaha library to establish a pension 
system. It is based on a plan adopted by 
the school teachers. A certain portion 
of the pension fund will be paid from li- 
brary money and a certain portion will 
be paid by the library employes. After 
a given number of years, this may be 
drawn upon by librarians retiring, who 
will receive $35 a month or whatever 
proportion is just, this being governed 
by the number of years they have served. 

It is to be hoped that other libraries 
will take up the matter of pensions and 
that employes going from one library to 
another may be given credit for service. 





Libraries for Naval Vessels 

The navy department spends every 
year $30,000 in libraries for its ships. 
Each “ship’s” library includes 300 books, 
mostly technical, and more- or less ex- 
pensive on that account. A “crew’s” 
library is usually made up of about 500 
books on fiction and of such character 
suitable for entertainment. About one- 
third of the books are replaced each year. 
The changes are made upon recommend- 
ation of those in charge of the ships, but 
it has developed that this is not a satis- 
factory method, and much depends upon 
the points of view on literature possessed 
by the responsible persons. So it is pro- 
posed to standardize the libraries by 
making the changes in Washington, ap- 
plying them generally to all ships—De- 
troit (Mich.) Free Press. 
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Library Legislation 

The following states report legisla- 
tive action during the past few months 
affecting libraries. 

Delaware 

Among the many good bills passed 
at this session of the Delaware state 
legislature, was one which doubled the 
appropriation to the State library com- 
mission. This was done with the dis- 
tinct understanding that a large part 
of the increase should be devoted to 
the development of book wagon routes 
in rural Delaware. An experiment along 
this line made in the summer of 1912 
was so successful that the members of 
the commission experienced little diffi- 
culty in getting their bill through the leg- 
islature. They were aided very material- 
ly in their efforts by the governor of the 
state who took great interest in the 
matter. 

Idaho 

The Traveling library commission of 
Idaho has an appropriation of $8,000 for 
its work, including salaries. The com- 
mission is sending out special cases of 
books for juvenile readers. They are 
also sending out special cases on agri- 
culture, which are in great demand. 

Indiana 

Library legislation in Indiana was in- 
teresting, both for what was done and 
what was left undone. 

An important bill which did not pass, 
provided for the organization of libraries 
in the state under one general law. This 
is to be regretted, as there is a great va- 
riety of existing library laws under 
which the public libraries of Indiana are 
at present organized and the result is 
sometimes confusing and there is always 
need for definite information in each 
particular case as to what law is being 
exercised. 

A law was passed, reorganizing the 
State library by departments. This only 
affects the internal arrangement of the 
administration. 

The Legislative reference bureau was 
separated from the State library. An 
appropriation of $13,500 was made for 


salaries and expenses and in addition, 
the appropriations which before had been 
made to the Legislative reference de- 
partment of the State library. 

A bill transferring the control of li- 
braries from library boards to school 
boards was amended, so that its provi- 
sions apply only to towns of between 
4,000 and 4,500 inhabitants. 

The usual bill to provide a library 
school by the state again went down the 
road a piece and then died a natural 
death. 

Another bill which was passed, gives 
Library boards building new buildings, 
the authority to sell real estate formerly 
used for library purposes. 

The State library appropriations were 
increased by $4,280. The appropriation 
for the State library commission was in- 
creased $2,500, so that it will now have 
$12,500 annually. 

A good many interested-persons think 
consolidation of library administration 
would be a good thing for the state and 
its property. 

Iowa 

The library laws of Iowa have been 
strengthened and broadened very ma- 
terially by certain laws which have been 
enacted by the 1913 legislature. 

First in importance is the law relat- 
ing to libraries in Commission governed 
cities. The provision of the Commission 
plan law, regarding public libraries, had 
been found indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
The Library commission and the. Iowa 
library association united in having a bill 
introduced which fixes the number of 
library trustees in Commission governed 
cities at five, one to be appointed each 
year for a term of five years after the 
first appointments, and giving to them all 
the powers given to library trustees un- 
der the general library law of the state. 
The law becomes effective at once for 
towns adopting the Commission plan this 
Spring, and for others, after the next 
election. 

Two measures of importance to the 
small libraries were also passed. One 
raises the maximum of the library tax 
levy to 5 mills and strikes out the dis- 
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crimination which existed regarding 
population of towns which could be 
benefited by the maximum. The other, 
regarding rural library extension, is an 
amendment to and a decided advance 
over the township library extension bill 
enacted a few years ago. The benefits 
of free public libraries are extended in 
the new law, not only to townships and 
small towns, but to counties and school 
corporations, authorizing a levy tax by 
any of these to carry out the provision of 
the contract which may be made with the 
nearest public library. Such a contract is 
for a period of five years, unless other- 
wise provided, and when a majority of 
resident taxpayers in either county, 
township, small town or school corpora- 
tion, petition for such contract to be 
made, it becomes mandatory. 

A law authorizing a tax for library 
purposes on unplatted lands within city 
limits was also passed, as was an amend- 
ment authorizing the transfer of balances 
from one fund to another by library 
boards. 

The present annual appropriation for 
Library commission of $11,000 was not 
changed, though the amount to be used 
for salaries was raised to $7,600. 

The Iowa library association at the 
state meeting last fall, discussed needed 
library legislation quite thoroughly, and 
there was the most cordial codperation 
by the various bodies interested, the 
association, the commission, and the li- 
brary trustees throughout the state. 

Kansas 

An act was passed in the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature of Kansas, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a public 
library in any city. Upon the written 
petition of 50 tax payers, the matter 
shall be submitted to the legal voters, 
and if a majority of the votes cast are 
in favor, a tax levy of not to exceed .4 
of 1 mill shall be collected for a library 
fund. The law further provides for a 
board of nine directors of which’ the 
mayor shall be an ex-officio. member. 

Another bill provided for an assess- 
ment and taxation for public libraries in 
cities of the second class. 
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Massachusetts 

The legislature has passed an act pro- 
viding for a choice on the part of any 
city or town trustees, as to whether they 
shall receive and keep the books and re- 
ports which the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth is authorized to send to such 
libraries. 

Governor Foss sent a special message, 
approving and recommending the bill 
providing for the employment of a spe- 
cial field agent to study the problems in- 
volved, to select books, co-operate with 
existing associations and visit local for- 
eign societies and others, in the further- 
ance of their activities with the foreign 
population. 

The appropriation for direct aid for 
libraries was increased from $2,000 to 
$4,000. 

A number of recommendations apply- 
ing to the State library were referred 
to the next general court. 


New Jersey 

A bill, transferring the administration 
of the public school libraries of the state 
to the Public library commission has 
passed both houses. 

A bill adding the Commissioner of 
education to the Public library commis- 
sion was also passed. 

Neither bill has yet received the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. 

No appropriation was made for the 
Public library commission, to enable it to 
take over the school work. 

North Dakota 

The Library commission was placed 
in the state budget at $8,000 this year, 
or $20,000 for 30 months. The increase 
is too slight to be of especial note, except 
as showing approbation of the work, 
since many of the state departments suf- 
fered a cut. 

New York 

So far this year, there have been no 
library matters of importance before the 
legislature, and the only thing of much 
interest is the bill in regard to changing 
the board of trustees of the Queensbor- 
ough public library. This puts the ap- 
pointment of the trustees directly and 
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entirely in the hands of the mayor of 
New York. 

The report of the librarian of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, records 7,595 pamphlets, 1046 v., 
142 maps and 10 sheets added to the col- 
lection. 

Oregon 

The legislature passed a bill provid- 
ing for the transfer to the Oregon 
library commission of all of the books 
in the State library except law books. 
The title of. “State library” is given 
to the commission, the members of the 
commission being made trustees of 
the library and also continuing all of 
the duties assigned to them under the 
commission law. The secretary of the 
commission is to be librarian of the 
State library. The law books which are 
now in the State library are to be trans- 
ferred to the newly created “Supreme 
Court library” under the management of 
the court. This consolidation of library 
interests under the commission, but with 
a fortunate change of name, is accom- 
panied by a sufficient appropriation for 
books to extend very greatly the work 
which the commission has been doing 
as a State “mail order library,” supple- 
menting the collections of all the small 
libraries of the state. The legislature 
also provided for the completion of the 
Supreme Court building, in which both 
libraries will be housed. 

An act for the prevention of the 
spread of tuberculosis contains this sec- 
tion: “No books shall be loaned from a 
public library to any person afflicted with 
pulmonary tuberculosis or to any person 
living in a residence where a case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis exists.” 

The legislature also provided as usual 
for the institution libraries which are 
generally selected and cared for under 
the supervision of the commission. 

South Carolina 

The State library commission has had 
a substantial increase in its maintenance 
fund, particularly for the work of the 
traveling libraries. The appropriation is 
now $3,000 a year. 
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South Dakota 

An act establishing a Free library 
commission was passed by the recent 
legislature of South Dakota. The com- 
mission is composed of the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Governor, 
State librarian and two members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The State 
library is placed in the custody of the 
commission and is made the headquar- 
ters for library work of the state. The 
commission is also expected to prepare 
lists of books for school libraries 
throughout the state. 

A clearing house for periodicals has 
also been provided. . 

An appropriation of $3,000 a year has 
been made. . ; 

An act was passed, providing that 
public libraries are to be established by 
a majority of those voting on the ques- 
tion, to be governed by three trustees 
appointed by the chief executive author- 
ity of the community, and to be sup- 
ported by a tax levied by these trustees, 
not to exceed 2 mills. 

Tennessee 

The State board of education super- 
sedes the Board of free library commis- 
sioners, assuming all of its powers and 
duties, except its system of traveling li- 
braries which has been placed under the 
direction of the State library. Free pub- 
lic libraries as well as public school li- 
braries are now under the general super- 
vision of the State board of education. 
State financial aid will be granted to pub- 
lic school libraries. 

The State board of education will 
make rules for the purchase of books, re- 
quiring that all lists of books purchased 
with state money have its approval. It 
promotes the organization of new public 
libraries, school libraries and dissemin- 
ates information about books and other 
library matters. 

Texas 

Two bills relating to libraries were 
passed in Texas. 

One is an act providing for the crea- 
tion of Farmers’ county public libraries. 
Upon a petition of 100 or more legal 
voters of a county, the proposition for 
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such a library shall be submitted to the 
vote of the people of the county. If the 
majority of the votes are in favor, the 
county commissioners of such county 
shall provide rooms in the county court- 
house, make an appropriation out of the 
county funds for the support and main- 
tenance of the library, and such com- 
missioners shall act as a library board for 
such library. They shall appoint a libra- 
rian whose duty shall be to gather infor- 
mation on agriculture, horticulture and 
kindred subjects, and to make such in- 
formation available for reference and 
use. 

A second bill refers to the work of the 
State library commission and to the 
salary and services of the state librarian, 
provides for an exchange of documents 
and also provides a penalty for failure to 
return library property when the same 
is due. 

Vermont 

Laws relating to libraries, passed by 
the legislature of 1912, provided a pen- 
alty for the retention from the public 
libraries of books or other property. 

The legislature also increased the ap- 
propriation for the commission, giving 
$500 more for general expenses and $500 
more for traveling library work, making 
a total of $3,000 in the former depart- 
ment and $1,500 in the traveling library 
department. The office was also placed 
on the list of offices whose stationery, 
telephone expenses, etc., are paid out- 
side of their appropriations. This means 
a gain of $100 and considerable new ma- 
terial. At the request of the commission. 
the name has been changed from Board 
of library commissioners to Free public 
library commission. 

Washington 

The State library has an increased ap- 
propriation for its work, but failed to get 
recognition of the field organizing work 
and the legislative reference work. This 
cripples the development somewhat, but 
not the opportunity. 

Wisconsin 

So far there has been no library legis- 
lation of note in this state during the 
present session of the legislature. The 
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only legislation pending, which affects 
libraries even remotely, is an amendment 
which provides for sending out docu- 
ments, etc., to public libraries, and a pro- 
vision which is calculated to fit library 
accounting into proposed uniform sys- 
tems of municipal accounts. I somewhat 
doubt whether this last measure will suc- 


ceed, however. M. S. DuncEon. 





Ontario Library Association 
Thirteenth annual meeting 

A registered attendance of about 170, 
a four session program packed full of 
papers, addresses and reports run off 
“strictly as advertised” and on schedule 
time, a contagious enthusiasm, a fine 
spirit of harmony and progress—these 
were some of the outstanding features of 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association. As is the 
custom, the meeting was held Easter 
Monday and Tuesday in Toronto and, 
by the courtesy of the Board, at the fine 
building of the Toronto public library, 
the Chief-librarian and his staff serving 
as hosts for the occasion. 

The annual reports of the officers and 
committees were exceedingly encourag- 
ing. The progress of the library move- 
ment in Ontario may be indicated by 
this one fact, that only 38 out of the 388 
public libraries reporting this year to the 
Inspector of public libraries have not 
been represented at any of the public 
library institutes of the province during 
the past four years. On the other hand 
108 libraries have sent representatives 
to every one of the institutes, and 89 
have attended three of them. There are 
110 people on the Executive committees 
of the 14 library institutes of the prov- 
ince. The secretary’s report showed a 
wide interest in library work and a year’s 
active effort, while the treasurer’s re- 
port showed a gross revenue passing the 
$1000 mark, the legislature making an 
annual grant of $400 to the association. 
The legislature also gave a special grant 
during the year to assist the Ontario 
libraries in sending their representatives 
to the A. L. A. at Ontario. 

The reports of the standing commit- 
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tees on Selected list of books, Public 
documents, Library institutes, A. L. A. 
meeting at Ottawa, Cooperation of school 
and library, and Legal amendments, were 
carefully prepared and well received, 
and showed the many activities of the 
association. 

The program this year centered 
around the theme—“Boys and girls and 
the public library.” This main theme 
was treated by the following papers : 


The Children’s room, Lillian H. Smith, 
head of the children’s dept., Toronto public 


library. 

Books for the boys, Dr G. H. Locke, 
Toronto public library. 

Books for the girls, Mary J. L. Black, 
Fort William. 

Books for the little ones, Mrs W. J. 
Hanna, Sarnia. 

Books for life problems, W. Harley Smith, 
M. D., Toronto. 

The story hour, H. M. Woodson, Runny- 
mede. 

The trustee and the children’s dept., W. 
R. Nursey, Inspector of public libraries, 
Toronto. 

Boys and girls and the public library, Clara 
W. Hunt, head of children’s dept., Public 
library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The public library and the public school, C. 
B. Edwards, Inspector of public schools, 
London. 

The public library and the high-school, F. 
P. Gavin, B. A., principal, Collegiate institute, 
Windsor. 

A brief review of topics of this program 
and a question drawer, Miss Hunt. 

These papers were thoroughly prac- 
tical, concise and suggestive and were 
greatly appreciated. Miss Hunt was a 
source of great charm and inspiration, 
and her two addresses will always be 
remembered by Ontario library workers 
as occasions of great profit. It would 
be difficult to imagine addresses of more 
information and inspiration. Ontario is 
deeply indebted to Miss Hunt and to all 
those delightful American library people 
who have been persuaded to come over 
and visit the annual O. L. A. gathering. 

The social hour and _ promenade 
through the building after Miss Hunt’s 
evening address was a feature of great 
benefit and pleasure. Dr Locke and his 
staff were kept busy in doing the honors 
of the occasion and the art gallery with 
its exhibit of Canadian paintings and the 
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great John Ross Robertson collection of 
nearly 1500 Canadian historical pictures 
were greatly admired. 

The officers for the year 1913-1914 
are as follows: President, W. F. Moore, 
Public library, Dundas; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. O. Carson, Public library, Lon- 
don; second vice-president, David Wil- 
liams, Public library, Collingwood; sec- 
retary, E. A. Hardy, B. A., D. Paed, 81 
Collier St.,-Toronto; treasurer, G. H. 
Locke, M. A., Public library, Toronto. 

Councillors: H. J. Clarke, B. A., Pub- 
lic library, Belleville; D. M. Grant, B. A., 
Public library, Sarnia; Mary J. L. Black, 
Public library, Fort William; Adam 
Hunter, Public library, Hamilton; W. J. 
Sykes, B. A., Public library, Ottawa; 
C. R. Charteris, M. D., ex-president, 
Public library, Chatham. 


A member of O. L. A. writes: 

The theme of the meeting of the On- 
tario library association during Easter 
week was “Boys and girls and the public 
library.” It was an experience meeting 
in which the papers were restricted in 
length and confined to actual experience 
and not allowed to dwell in the attractive 
fields of theory.. With such an ideal we 
invited Miss Clara Hunt of the children’s 
department of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, and she completed the picture. The 
papers illustrating Canadian experience 
furnished the background and she was 
the great feature of the picture and at all 
times consonant with the tone and quality 
of it. In other words, we enjoyed par- 
ticularly Miss Hunt’s manner and mat- 
ter. By the first she won our hearts and 
by the second she convinced those who 
doubted, and strengthened those already 
believing. Her interweaving cycles of 
illustrations to demonstrate social values 
in children’s work were illuminating and 
suggestive, and the address on the clos- 
ing morning of the meeting was of very 
decided value when she answered the 
questions from the librarians throughout 
the province. On the second day Miss 
Hunt was entertained at luncheon in the 
Reference library tea rooms by repre- 
sentatives from the different departments 
of the Toronto public library. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago.— The regular meeting of the 

Chicago library club was held in the as- 
sembly room of the Public library, Thurs- 
day evening, April 10. 
' The club had the pleasure of hearing 
Ethel S. Fegan, librarian of Ladies’ col- 
lege, Cheltenham, England, speak on 
“Some observations on English library 
work.” Miss Fegan immediately com- 
mented on the fact that the audience was 
composed mostly of women, while in 
England, she said, she was often the only 
woman present at the meetings of her 
branch association. She stated that there 
are very few women in the municipal 
libraries of England and these hold in- 
ferior positions. Some colleges employ 
women and all the women colleges have 
women librarians but they are generally 
on the teaching staff of the school as well 
and are practically never trained librari- 
ans. Indeed there are very few trained 
librarians in England, as the term is 
understood in U. S., for they have no 
library schools such as we have in this 
country. Miss Fegan for the past few 
years has been conducting a small train- 
ing class in Cheltenham. She is able to 
find positions for graduates but the mu- 
nicipal libraries give such small salaries 
that the college libraries offer the best 
opportunity. 

Miss Fegan said that in many of the 
larger towns much attention is being 
given to the needs of the business men. 
Many libraries have information bureaus 
where quick reference work is done. 
Newspaper rooms are prominent features 
of the work and in some cases pen and 
ink are kept on the table so that adver- 
tisements may be answered from the 
library. In other libraries, the advertise- 
ments are cut out of the paper and posted 
outside the door, so that the congestion 
around the newspaper file is relieved. 
The children’s room is growing in popu- 
larity but is rather a difficult problem 
as there are no trained librarians for this 
department. The new libraries are being 
built with open shelves so that the public 
may have access to the books. Miss 


Fegan gave an interesting account of the 
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work the English library association is 
doing in library education. They have a 
system of lectures and examinations and 
also correspondence courses for those 
who live outside of London. 

The club is indebted to Miss Fegan 
for a very pleasant and interesting even- 
ing, and all took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to meet her at the close of the 
program. 

HELEN HuTCHINSON, 
Secretary. 


New York.—A meeting of the Long 
Island library club was held on March 
27 at the Bedford branch of the Brook- 
lyn public library. There were no set 
papers for this meeting, but the program 
consisted of readings from various au- 
thors by Mr Welsh, several recitations 
from the “Uncle Remus” stories by Miss 
Askew of New Jersey, and a reading by 
Miss Hitcher on “Dooley on the educa- 
tion of children.” Refreshments were 
served and a considerable time spent so- 
cially at the close. The annual meeting 
will be held during the afternoon of May 
15 at Forest Hills, L. I. 

Rosert L. SmirH, 
Secretary. 


A most appropriate tribute in com- 
memoration of the life and work of the 
late director of the New York public 
library, Dr John Shaw Billings, was the 
public meeting held in the library build- 
ing on Fifth Ave., Friday, April 25, 
under the direction of the trustees of the 
New York public library. 





Meeting of Pacific Northwest 
Librarians 
The fourth annual conference of the 
Pacific Northwest library association 
will be held at Tacoma, Wash., June 
12-14. Program announcements will be 
made later. It is hoped there may be a 
large attendance. 
LuciLe F. Farco, Secretary. . 
California 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
California library association will be held 
in the Arlington hotel, Santa Barbara, 
June 9-14. The railroads will make the 
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usual rate of one and one-third first- 
class fare. Announcements concerning 
the program will be made later. 

J. L. Gituis, President. 





Conference of School Librarians 


There will be round table on library 
work with high school students at the 
Hotel Kaaterskill curing the American 
Library Association meeting. On Sat- 
urday, after the reguiar A. L. A. meet- 
ings are over, a conference of school li- 
brarians on “Some problems in adminis- 
tering school libraries” will be held. 

There will also be a meeting of 
school librarians at Salt Lake City, under 
the auspices of the Library department 
of the National education association, 
July 7-11. For information as to either 
of these conferences, write to Mary E. 
Hall, Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In the 1912 report of the librarian of 
Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill., 
the following suggestive paragraph is 
found: 

The library was represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation, held the last of June at Ottawa, 
by Miss Eleanor F. Lewis. While it must 
be admitted that the value of representation 
at such meetings is problematical, still it is 
a custom followed by many libraries 
throughout the country. It may be worth 
while to consider whether or not some spe- 
cial sum ought to be appropriated to enable 
the librarian and his assistants to go to such 
meetings where matters of common inter- 
est to libraries are discussed. 


A novel mode of advertising in the 
_ center of Kansas City, was put in prac- 
tice when a large center window of a 
permanent building was filled with books 
and suggestive display cards. 

A large question mark, cut from paste 
board and pasted on the window, had 
under it, “Do you use your library?” and 
“Tell us your needs.” 

Books on real estate, banking, garden- 
ing, elevator service, advertising, jour- 
nalism, house building, etc., are included 
in the exhibit. 

Every hour of the day saw groups of 
people looking with interest on the dis- 


play. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

A list of French fiction and drama has 
been issued by the Case library of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Bulletin of Bibliography for April 
contains a reading list on Galsworthy and 
one on Synge. 

A list of books on building and wood- 
working trades and one on domestic sci- 
ence, have been issued by the Public li- 
brary of Los Angeles. 

A list of references to publications per- 
taining to the Government ownership of 
rairoads, has been prepared by the Bu- 
— of railway economics, Washington, 
D 

An account of the state and free pub- 
lic libraries. of New Hampshire, with il- 
lustrations of representative library 
buildings throughout the state, was given 
a Manchester Union of March 31, 

A select list of references on the “Con- 
servation of natural resources in the 
United States,” compiled under the di- 
rection of H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibli- 
ographer of the Library of Congress, has 
been issued and is obtainable for 15c 
from the Superintendent of documents, 
Government printing office, Washing- 
ton, D. 


The 1912 yearbook of the League of 
library commissions, compiled by Miss 
Zaidee Brown, is a condensed survey of 
the work of the commissions, with sta- 
tistics relating to various activities, ap- 


’ propriations, salaries, etc. 


The showing in some states is very 
good, in some others (notably Illinois), if 
not something to be ashamed of, gives no 
reason for satisfaction or pride. 

The A. L. A. Publishing Board has 
issued a pamphlet on “Periodicals for the 
small library.” 

The pamphlet contains instruction on 
binding, a discussion of the periodicals, 
subscriptions, sets, indexes and reference 
use, the first magazines to select and 
general periodical indexes. 

The list which was prepared by W. K. 
Walter of New York state library school, 
follows the general plan of the former A. 
L. A. list, which is now out of print. 
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The Public library of Passaic, N. J., 
sent out a two-page leaflet containing an 
address to the boys and girls (14 years 
or over) who are applicants for permits 

. to leave school for work. The repre- 
sentative of the Department of labor has 
cooperated with the library in this matter 
by giving the names of children. 

The pleasiire and advantage of the 
library is pointed out and the boys and 
girls are urged to use the library more 
diligently after leaving school than they 
have ever done before. The list con- 
tains the addresses of the main library 
and the various branches. 


No. 4, Vol. 3, Publications of Clark 
university library, is a revised edition 
of “Suggestions for a model private li- 
brary at Clark university.” The list has 
been revised and enlarged and forms a 
valuable contribution to library litera- 
ture. Special attention is called to the 
letter which is included in the introduc- 
tion, an immensely amusing exposition 
of one man’s idea of what a model li- 
brary ought to contain. 

Dr Wilson, librarian of Clark univer- 
sity and editor of the pamphlet, very 
wisely refrains from giving the name of 
the writer of the letter but deserves the 
thanks of his readers for giving the 
letter. 


Librarians in technical departments 
are feeling considerable interest in the 
Technical Index which is to be issued by 
H. W. Wilson Co., the first number of 
which has been sent out under the name 
of Industrial Arts Index. It is a cumu- 
lative index to engineering and trade 
journals. 

This first number, according to the 
publisher, is something of a prospectus 
of what is proposed later after a careful 
selection of the magazines to be included. 

The first number is an index of the 
January and February, 1913 numbers of 
a few of the technical periodicals most 
in demand in libraries. It is proposed 


later to extend the field and include trade 

magazines and engineering periodicals. 
The method of indexing, as well as the 

selection of periodicals, is somewhat ten- 
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tative, and the publishers state that sug- 
gestions will be very welcome. 

The index will be cumulative, and li- 
brarians will find in the work a very use- 
ful and a widely helpful tool. 


Training for Librarianship is the title 
of the chapter preprinted from the Man- 
ual of library economy, written by 
Mary W. Plummer and just issued by 


the A. L. A. Publishing Board. 


The writer reviews briefly the develop- 
ment of the idea of formal training and 
gives a classified epitome of the 11 
schools in the United States. The rea- 
sons back of many of the standards and 
behind many of the efforts in library 
training are dwelt upon at considerable 
length. The curriculi are explained and 
the general principles underlying library 
training are set forth. 

A very good idea of library schools 
and their work may be obtained from 
the pamphlet, and it will doubtless be 
very useful in answering the increasing 
number of inquiries concerning the sub- 
ject. 

If one might venture to criticise the 
work, attention might be called to the 
lack of credit given to Dr Melvil Dewey 
for his splendid work in first carrying 
through the idea of a library school with 
the sanction of A. L. A., under the great- 
est opposition and criticism. Dr Dewey’s 
part in this is dismissed with the sen- 
tence, “A school was opened at Columbia 
college in January, 1887, Melvil Dewey 
then being librarian and Frederick A. T. 
Barnard president of the college.” 

_ Surely, the American library associa- 
tion, in its growth and present prosperity 
need not be chary of giving credit to the 
one to whom so much of its early success 
was due. The Publishing Board itself 
is under a lasting obligation to the in- 
defatigable Dr Dewey for its organiza- 
tion and conduct in less prosperous days, 
and in sending forth a pamphlet on li- 
brary training, giving much of the his- 
tory of the movement, mere justice 
would seem to demand that honor be 
given where honor is due unquestionably. 


M. E. AwErN. 
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Proceedings of N. E. A. for 1912 

The proceedings of the National edu- 
cational association for 1912, have been 
issued, also the annual yearbook and sev- 
eral special reports. The volume of pro- 
ceedings is the largest ever’printed by the 
association and furnishes a survey of the 
entire educational system. The report 
on Uniform records was thought of suf- 
ficient value that the United States Bu- 
reau of Education has had a large num- 
ber printed for distribution. 

A partial report has been made and 
printed by the Committee on cost of liv- 
ing. They will continue their work, but 
the results thus far were thought to be 
of enough importance to warrant the 
printing of the same without waiting for 
completion. Copies of this report may 
be had from the secretary of the N. E. A. 

The report of the Library department 
is of special interest. The papers deal 
mostly with the quality and character of 
literature for children and young people. 
The discussions are particularly valu- 
able. 





Notice of Removal. 

The office of Pustic Lrpraries will be 
moved May 1, from 37 S. Wabash to 6 
N. Michigan Avenue, one block south 
of the A. L. A. Headquarters. 

A considerable delay is sometimes ex- 
perienced, if no worse results occur, be- 
cause of the address entries on many 
mailing lists which were made years ago. 
Street names and street numbers have 
changed in Chicago, and a special request 
is made at this time that those who are 
sending material of any kind, first or sec- 
ond class, to Pusrtic Lripraries will 
change now to the new address. 

Pusiic LiprariEs, 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(1 block south of A. L.A. Headquarters. ) 





A. L. A. headquarters has sent out 
5,000 leaflets to a list of names compiled 
from club memberships and other organ- 
ized bodies not connected with libraries 
setting forth the facilities it has for help- 
ing the public with literature, suggestions 
and information. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 

Training school for children’s librarians 

Ethel S. Fegan, librarian of Ladies’ 
college, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
England, visited the school, April 8, and 
gave a most interesting talk on “Library 
work in England.” 

Marion Doyle Redenbaugh has been 
appointed first assistant in the East Lib- 
erty branch children’s room, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Lutie E. Stearns, chief of the Travel- 
ing library department, Wisconsin free 
library commission, visited the school 
April 16-18, the topics for her lectures 
being “What is happening to the Ameri- 
can home,”. “Library spirit,” “The li- 
brary’s part in a social survey” and “The 
librarian’s life and labor.” 

April 24, the junior class with Miss 
Bullock, chief lending librarian, Central 
library, visited the Reuben McMillan 
library, Youngstown, Ohio. The follow- 
ing two days were spent visiting the 
Cleveland public library. 

Alice S. Tyler, secretary and di- 
rector of. Library extension, Iowa li- 
brary commission, visited the school and 
lectured to the class Monday, April 28, 
on “Library commissions ; their field and 
functions” and “Some problems of book 
distribution.” 

Alumni notes 

Phebe W. Pomeroy, ’12, has resigned 
from the staff of the St. Louis public 
library and comes to Pittsburgh, May 1, 
as first assistant in Central children’s 
room, Carnegie library. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, ’06-’'07, has re- 
signed from the staff of Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, owing to ill health. 

Drexel institute 

The lectures since the last report have 
been as follows: 

Jessie Welles, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, Extension work of a large 
public library. 

James I. Wyer, Jr., New York state 
library, The New York state library. 

Margaret A. McVety, Free pullic li- 
brary, Newark; N. J., Budget and ac- 
counts of a small public library. 
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Ethel S. Fegan, Ladies college, Chel- 
tenham, England, English librarics. 

Mary L. Sutliff, Library school of 
the New York public library, Govern- 
ment documents, their nature, produc- 
tion and distribution. 

June R. Donnelly, Washington Irving 
high-school, New York City, Govern- 
ment documents. (2 lectures). 

Mary W. Plummer, Library schcol of 
the New York public library, Spanish 
novelists. 

The students have had 13 lectures 
from instructors in the department of 
commerce and finance, Drexel institute ; 
six by Carl L. Altmaier on Proof-read- 
ing and business correspondence, and 
seven by Murray Gross on Business cus- 
toms and institutions. 

The course in Library administration 
(Miss Bacon) began March 26. 

Four lectures on Processes of book il- 
lustration (Miss Brown) were given in 
February and March. 

The class in book selection began in 
April the study of foreign fiction. 

Examinations were given in Subject 
headings (March 14) and in Cataloging 
(April 17). 

The school had an easter vacation, 
March 20-24. 

Between March 27 and April 4, the 
students had the pleasure of entertaining 
the library schools of Syracuse univer- 
sity, New York City and Albany. 

April 21 to May 3 was spent in prac- 
tice work in the libraries of Brooklyn, 
New York, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., and Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

University of Illinois 

The members of the Library school 
made the customary visit of inspection 
tu Chicago, Evanston and Oak Park dur- 
ing the first week in March. There were 
24 students, accompanied by the assistant 
director, Miss Patten of the library staff. 
The trip was in every particular extreme- 
ly successful. 

At the March meeting of the Library 
club, the program consisted of songs by 
Elizabeth Bryan and a lecture describ- 
ing a summer in Scotland and England, 
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by Miss Simpson. The lecture was 
illustrated by the radioscope. 

Adam Strohm, class of ’00, librarian 
of Detroit public library, lectured at the 
school in April, in the course of lectures 
established by the university authori- 
ties. Mr Strohm’s visit was the first in 
10 years and he gave a most interesting 
and inspiring talk on the qualifications 
and responsibilities of the public libra- 
rian. Mr Strohm was elected president 
of the University of Illinois library 
school association at the Ottawa meet- 
ing. 

The lecture course was continued by 
two lectures by Miss Ethel S. Fegan, 
librarian of Ladies’ college, Cheltenham, 
England, who is visiting library schools 
in the United States. Miss Fegan talked 
on Friday afternoon, April 11, on “Ex- 
periences in the great university and 
reference libraries of England,” and on 
Saturday morning told the members of 
the school of the various agencies which 
exist and have existed in Great Britain 
for training in librarianship, including 
among others, her own courses at Chel- 
tenham. Miss Fegan pleased everyone 
who heard her by her brightness and 
original views. She was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the members 
of the University library school faculty 
at the University club, on Friday even- 
ing. : 

Mrs Edna Lyman-Scott has begun her 
five weeks with the senior class, meeting 
them five days each week, on children’s 
literature. Mrs Scott also meets the 
members of the junior class twice a 
week. 

Alumni notes 
. Agnes B. Cooper, *10, has resigned her 
position as cataloger at the Kansas State 
Agricultural college at Manhattan, to ac- 
cept a position in the Public library, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mary P. Billingsley, B. L. S., 08, 
leaves the catalog department of the 
Kansas state library at Topeka, for a 
position in charge of the documents in 
the Public library, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Lucy Lewis. B. L. S., ’06, assistant 
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librarian of the Oregon state agricul- 
tural college at Corvallis, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to begin 
about the first of May. 

Margaret Gramesly, B. L. S., ’04, has 
been appointed on the staff of the Mis- 
souri library commission, with headquar- 
ters at Jefferson City. 

Sabra L. Nason, ’07, who resigned re- 
cently from the librarianship of the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) public library, will take 
charge for six months of the Waterloo 
(Iowa) public library during the leave 
of absence of Fanny Duren, ’03, .the 
librarian, who is to spend a half year in 
Europe. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant Director. 
New York public library 

The party of students taking the 
Washington-Philadelphia trip during 
Easter week numbered 18 and was ac- 
companied by Miss Van Valkenburgh. 
Leaving New York on March 22, they 
spent four and a half days in Washing- 
ton, visiting Library of Congress, the 
Public library, where they were enter- 
tained at tea, the library of the Depart- 
ment of agriculture, the Smithsonian 
museum, and the office of the Superin- 
tendent of documents. On Easter Sun- 
day, the students visited Arlington, car- 
rying a tribute of flowers for the last 
resting place of Dr John S. Billings, late 
director of the library, and time was 
found for a journey to Mt. Vernon as 
well as to do other general sight-seeing. 

In Philadelphia, a day and a half were 
profitably spent in visiting the Free li- 
brary and some of its branches, the li- 
brary and museum of Pennsylvania uni- 
versity, the Commercial museum and li- 
brary, and Drexel institute library and 
library school, where the party enjoyed 
the hospitality of the school at tea. Other 
visits were made by individual students, 
some of whom remained over for a sec- 
ond day. 

The work of the new term began 
March 31. Six sewing benches have 
been added to the school equipment and 
on several mornings Miss Murray, who 
has charge of the binding of the cir- 
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culating books of the library, instructs 
in book-sewing, pamphlet binding, etc. 
Miss Buchanan, formerly of the Pratt 
institute free library, has joined the 
school forces to look after the mechan- 
ical work with the school collections, and 
is instructing the students in mounting, 
labeling, making magazine covers, etc. 

The local library visits of the term 
are to be made on Wednesday after- 
noons, and began on April 2, with the 
library of the United Engineering so- 
cieties, and of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian association. On April 3, the school 
had the pleasure of entertaining the vice- 
director and students of the New York 
State school on their way to Washington. 

Lectures given since the last report 
have been as follows: to the seniors in 
administration, on “State library exten- 
sion,” by Miss Askew, and on “Library 
training in England,” by Miss Fegan of 
the Ladies’ college, Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, and to the juniors on “The library 
and the museum,” by Mr H. W. Kent. 
while both seniors and juniors enjoyed 
exceedingly a lecture by Alfred Noyes of 
London, on “The future of poetry,” fol- 
lowed by the reading of several of his 
own poems, all evidently favorites with 
many of the audience, which included 
about 100 of the library staff also. 

The senior class is disbanding grad- 
ually, Misses Crowell and Macardell hav- 
ing gone to the East Orange public li- 
brary, from which they come in twice a 
week for their work at the school, while 
Miss Abbott has undertaken work in 
Wellesley college library that will occupy 
the better part of a year and enable her 
to finish her last term’s work with next 
year’s seniors. The class gave a farewell 
dinner before this last departure and had 
a class photograph taken. Several juni- 
ors have asked for and obtained part- 
time paid practice in the main building 
this term. 

About two-thirds of the junior class 
have applied for senior work. 

The school examined candidates for 
the tenth probation period April 15. 

Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 
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New York state library 

With the exception of those students 
who are also members of the New York 
state library staff, the members of both 
classes spent nearly the whole month of 
March in different approved libraries. 
Although most of them were in libraries 
in New York state, eleven other librar- 
ies, from Somerville ( Mass.) on the east, 
to Chicago on the west, furnished oppor- 
tunities for practice. College and uni- 
versity libraries and large, medium and 
small public libraries were represented. 
A new feature was the reorganization of 
two town libraries under the general di- 
rection of one of the regular library or- 
ganizers of the State library. It is 
hoped that this practical codperation 
with the Educational extension division 
may increase in quantity in the future. 

The regular biennial library visit to 
the libraries of New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington extended from April 1 
to April 9. Owing to the amount of 
time spent in practice work the itinerary 
was somewhat shortened both in regard 
to the time included and in the number of 
libraries visited. That the courtesy and 
patience of the librarians and assistants 
in the libraries visited were again uni- 
formly proof against the increasing fre- 
quency of such visits and the growing 
length of the questionnaires conducted by 
student committees on such occasions, is 
a high compliment to the profession as 
a whole. The social features of the trip 
included teas at the Chatham Square 
branch and the Library school of the 
New York public library, the Drexel in- 
stitute library school and an informal re- 
ception to the school following a meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia library 
club on the evening of Tuesday, April 8. 

Twenty members of the Pratt insti- 
tute library school, accompanied by Miss 
Gooch visited the State library and the 
quarters of the New York state library 
school on Saturday, March 29. 

F. K. WALTER. 
Pratt institute 

The students returned from the spring 
trip greatly impressed with the variety 
and interest of the libraries seen and with 
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the unvarying cordiality and hospitality 
with which they themselves were re- 
ceived. The two great things gained by 
such a trip are the broadening of the 
students’ horizon by showing them that 
there are indeed “nine and sixty ways” 
of doing most things, and the acquire- 


“ment by them of a realizing sense of the 


esprit de corps that prevails among 
library workers the world over. 

Friday afternoons during the third 
term are to be devoted to visits to the 
libraries in and around New York. 

We had hoped to have a lecture from 
Miss Ethel Fegan of Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, before the students left for their 
spring trip, but her boat was delayed two 
days and she did not get over to the 
school until just as they were starting off. 

The list of interesting biographies of 
modern women suitable for the reading 
of Camp fire girls, compiled from ma- 
terial selected by the class in book selec- 
tion, has been printed in the April num- 
ber of the Pratt Institute free library 
Booklist. Separate copies have also been 
printed which we will be glad to furnish 
on request. : 

Alumni notes 

Ethelwyn Gaston, ’09, has undertaken 
the work of organizing a German tech- 
nical library belonging to Dr Foersterling 
of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Sally M. Akin, °10, has been made 
librarian of the Battle Creek sanitarium, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Emma Rood, ’12, who returned on 
graduation to her former position on the 
staff of the Omaha public library, has 
been appointed librarian at Carnegie, Pa. 

Mary F. Stebbins, ’12, who has been 
taking a part-time course in children’s 
library work at the Cleveland public 
library, is acting librarian of the chil- 
dren’s room of the Miles Park branch. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 
Vice-Director. 
Simmons college 

Charlotte G. Noyes, ’*11, has taken 
charge of the library of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Christine Price, ’12, who has been 
cataloging in the Town Room in Boston, 
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has joined the library staff of Williams 
college. 

Mary Talbot, ’12, has finished her 
work for the Massachusetts library com- 
mission and has become assistant in the 
library of Phillips academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

A general library summer school 
course will be given July 8-August 16. 
The fee for the entire course is $20. 
Only librarians under appointment are 
admitted to the course. 

In addition to the above general course, 
a special course in Library work with 
children will be given for three weeks, 
beginning July 8, under the direction of 
Mrs Mary E. S. Root, children’s libra- 
rian of the Providence public library. 
This course will include administration 
of children’s rooms, work with schools, 
and evaluation of children’s literature. 
The charge will be $15 for the course. 
Librarians under appointment and kin- 
dergarten teachers will be admitted to 
this course, which will not be given for 
less than 10 students. 

Application for admission should be 
made to the Chairman of the library 
faculty of Simmons college. 

Mary E. Rossins. 


Syracuse university 

The senior class of the library school 
accompanied by the director made the 
annual library trip to Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, New York and vicinity. They 
resumed work after a few days of rest, 
on April 7. 

Their official visits included among the 
U. S. government libraries, the Library 
of Congress, the District of Columbia 
public library, the library of the Bureau 
of Education and also of the Department 
of agriculture. In Washington, the new 
library of the blind, established under 
private patronage but known as the Na- 
tional library for the blind, was also vis- 
ited. Among college and school libraries, 
the class visited the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Drexel institute, New York 
university, Pratt institute, Union the- 
ological seminary, Columbia university, 
including the Avery architectural library. 
The main libraries and. some of the 
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branches of the public libraries of Phila- 
delphia, New York, Brooklyn, and New- 
ark were included in the trip. 

In addition to the work of the trip, the 
class enjoyed many social and educa- 
tional privileges, including a trip to Mt. 
Vernon, sight-seeing trips in Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, the meeting of 
President Wilson, the view of the in- 
terior of the White House, and of many 
of the government and public buildings, 
art galleries, and a visit to Ellis Island. 

Among the social features was the re- 
freshing cup of tea at the Pratt institute 
library and the reunion and dinner of the 
former students of the school who are 
residing in the vicinity of New York, 
at the Hotel Martha Washington on the 
evening of March 31. Miss Hunt, su- 
perintendent of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn public library, was 
a guest of honor at the dinner. 

The junior class returned from their 
Easter vacation of a week on March 27. 


Mary J. Sr1stey, Director. 


Western Reserve university 

The School was very glad to welcome 
back Miss Barden who has recovered 
from her recent illness and has, since the 
Easter vacation, resumed her regular 
work. The courses in Subject headings 
and Trade bibliography have been com- 
pleted and their places in the schedule 
are being filled by the technical prac- 
tice work on the books purchased for 
the East station of the Public library, 
and the course in Public documents con- 
ducted by Mr Hirshberg. The course 
in Bookbinding and repair is also in 
progress with Miss Stiles as instructor. 

On the evening of April 9, the faculty 
were the guests of the class who enter- 
tained in a most enjoyable way with a 
theatre party. 

During the past two months the fol- 
lowing people have lectured to the stu- 
dents: 

Clara Myers, associate-professor of 
English, College of women, W. R. U., 
The essay. 

Mrs A. S. Hobart, stations librarian, 
Cleveland public library, Continental 
novelists. 
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Mrs J. A. Herron, library editor, 
Cleveland public library, Translations. 

Mary Keffer, professor of art, Lake 
Erie college, Books upon art. 

G. O. Ward, technical librarian, Cleve- 
land public library, Representative tech- 
nical reference books. 

Dr Theodore W. Koch, librarian of the 
University of Michigan library, Some old 
time, old wortd librarians. This lecture 
was on the Alumni lectureship founda- 
tion, and was enjoyed by many invited 
guests and alumni. An informal tea 
was given after the lecture. 

Alumni notes 

Mary Scott Wallis, ’06, librarian of the 
Western high-school of Baltimore, is for 
the time being assistant-reference librar- 
ian of the Municipal reference branch 
of the Cleveland public library. 

Louise Catherine Sadlier, 07, has re- 
signed her position of assistant in the 
circulating department of the Cleveland 
public library and is now connected in a 
business capacity with The Electric Shop 
of Cleveland. 

Jutia M. WHITTLEsEy, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The practice of putting students upon 
their own resources in mid-year, by send- 
ing them into the field for two months’ 
practical experience, has again proved 
most valuable. As usual, the students, 
after having their ideals and general 
ability in all phases of library work put 
to the test during February and March, 
returned from their field practice filled 
with enthusiasm and the Spring’s work 
began with renewed vim and a ready 
grasp of ideas. There were 19 students 
given practice in special cataloging ; card 
catalogs were started, re-classification and 
mechanical changes were involved and a 
systematic revision of old catalogs em- 
phasizing the full analysis of books. 

Special assistance was given to 16 
small libraries and help in general rou- 
tine in 10 of the larger libraries of the 
state. In addition, experience in all 


phases of library activity was acquired, 
work with the schools, publicity, news- 
paper notes, bulletins and lists, talks to 
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the children in the schools, lists for stu- 
dents in college courses, story hours and 
other phases of work with children. 

Two students had the interesting ex- 
perience of witnessing the moving of the 
library into new quarters. In all of this, 
the work was d‘rected carefully either by 
librarians of training and experience or 
by the instructional staff of the library 
school. 

The Spring term opened Thursday, 
April 3. Several periods of the first 
week were devoted to field observations 
and the comparison of methods. The 
schedule of lessons for the quarter in- 
cludes the regular lectures in reference 
and book selection, with new courses in 
children’s work, binding, equipment and 
administration, subject bibliography and 
public documents. 

Special lectures during the opening 
days of the term were by Dr H. C. Bum- 
pus, business manager of the university, 
on “Exhibition as literary stimuli” ; Hon. 
W. H. Hatton, chairman of the Wis- 
consin commission, on “The librarian’s 
opportunity to further modern social 
movements” ; J. David Thompson, form- 
erly chief of the Division of documents, 
Library of Congress, on “The collection 
and use of office publications.” 

Miss Ethel S. Fegan, librarian of La- 
dies’ college, Cheltenham, England, hon- 
ored the school with a day’s visit, giving 
the class their first view of English li- 
braries, in a delightful talk on “Libraries 
in England.” 

Ruth Knowlton, ’09, resigned her po- 
sition in the Clarinda (Iowa) public li- 
brary. 

Marion E. Potts, ’12, has been elected 
assistant in the Wisconsin legislative ref- 
erence library. 


Columbia university 


There will be a summer course offered 
at Columbia college, July 7-August 15, 
on library economy, including instruction 
in bibliography, government documents, 
classification and administration, with 
special reference to the school, college 
and university library. 

“Administration of the school library” 
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will be given by Mary De Bure Mc- 
Curdy, supervisor of schools division, 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

“Administration of the college library” 
will be given by Mr Keogh, reference li- 
brarian, Yale university, Frederick C. 
Hicks, assistant librarian, and the super- 
visor of departments, Columbia univer- 
sity library. 

Government documents, by Isadore G. 
Mudge, Columbia university. 

History of the art of bookmaking, by 
Ruth S. Grannis of the Grolier club. © 

Printing of a book, John Cotton Dana, 
Newark public library. 

American publishers, F. W. Jenkins, 
School of Philanthropy, New York City. 

Bibliography, general and national, 
Helen Rex Keller, Columbia university 
library, with special lectures on bibliog- 
raphy by Mr Keogh of Yale and the pro- 
fessors of Columbia university. 

Reference work, by Miss Mudge. 

Cataloging and _ classification, Miss 
Keller and Miss Norton, Columbia uni- 
versity library. 

Admission fee for any course is $30, 
with a registration fee of $5. For fur- 
ther information and all particulars, 
write to the Secretary of Columbia uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Indiana 


The summer school for librarians will 
be conducted at Earlham college, Rich- 
mond, Ind., July 2 -August 12. 

The school is open to persons actually 
engaged in library work or under definite 
appointment to positions. The Commis- 
sion will require all those who have had 
no experience to do four weeks of ap- 
prentice work in a good library before 
coming to Earlham, unless specifically ex- 
cused from such service by the Public 
library commission. 

Applicants for admission will be re- 
quired also to read Dana’s “Library 
primer,” Bostwick’s “The American pub- 
lic library” and Olcott’s “The children’s 
reading.” 

For further information write to the 
Secretary of Public library commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Death of Albert S. Brandeis 
“This was a man” 

The sudden death, from acute heart 
disease, on March 4, of Albert S. Brand- 
eis, of the board of trustees of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) free public library, is a keen 
loss not only to the library and other edu- 
cational interests of that city and state, 
but to the cause of civic welfare in gen- 
eral. As General-solicitor of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Company, 
and as one of the most brilliant lawyers 
appearing before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Mr Brandeis served a 
great corporation faithfully and fear- 
lessly, without lessening his zeal in the 
promotion of public policies of great im- 
portance. His was a striking example of 
a man of high talents, exercising them 
with absolute and unqualified disinterest- 
edness for the welfare of his community 
and state. 

The list of Mr Brandeis’ public serv- 
ices is a long one. His activities in be- 
half of the library system of Louisville 
were of especial value. For several years 
a member of the old Polytechnic society, 
Mr Brandeis was placed on the Board 
of Trustees of the present Louisville 
free public library when the merger was 
effected, and was re-appointed by suc- 
cessive mayors. He made the original 
draft of the bill to create the board of 
trustees for the Free public library, 
though in the legislature some of the 
wiser provisions of his draft were over- 
ruled. He served on various important 
committees of the Board almost contin- 
uously, and at all times freely gave his 
valuable legal services to the library. 
Upon all questions of library policy and 
administration he made unflinching and 
eloquent argument for the cause of prog- 
ress and efficiency. On March 6, the Li- 
brary Board held a special meeting for 
the adoption of resolutions expressing 
the sorrow of the members at the passing 
of Mr Brandeis, and their appreciation 
of his services. 

Mr Brandeis was an active member of 
the committee which secured a Free li- 
brary commission for Kentucky in 1910. 
He was a member of the local committee 
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on entertainment for the Tri-State li- 
brary conference which met in Louisville 
in November, 1909, and by his gracious 
personality and hospitalities made many 
friends among the visitors to that con- 
ference. In 1910, he was appointed a 
member of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary training, upon which he served for 
a year, though unable to be present at 
the A. L. A. conferences. 

In addition to his library activities Mr 
Brandeis was the author of a number of 
legislative statutes of great importance, 
including the model bill creating the pres- 
ent Louisville board of education, for the 
adoption of which he led the fight in 
city and legislature. The Louisville ju- 
venile court and the Kentucky forestry 
law may be credited to Mr Brandeis in 
great measure. He drew a child welfare 
law for the Child welfare congress in 
1908, which is said to be one of the best 
in the country. He was a member of 
the commission appointed by the gover- 
nor, which established the present Ken- 
tucky law limiting the hours of labor for 
women. 

Mr Brandeis was a member of the 
executive committee of the Kentucky 
child labor association, and of the board 
of trustees of Neighborhood House, 
Louisville’s most important social settle- 
ment. He belonged to the Filson club, 
the Conversation club, the Pendennis, 
the Harvard club, and other literary and 
social organizations. 

Graduating at Harvard in 1879, at 
the Columbia University law school, in 
1883, devoting his life from that time 
largely to public service, passing sud- 
denly in the prime of his life and activ- 
ities, the loss of Mr Brandeis to his 
friends and to the community, to the 
Louisville free public library, and to all 
movements for the common welfare, is 
one which cannot be made good. 





My message shall be an appeal to enthusiasm 
in things in life, a call to do things because we 
love them, to love things because we do them, 
to keep the eyes open, the heart warm and the 
pulse swift, as we move across the field of 
life—David Starr Jordan. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Boston public library is having an 
interesting exhibit of large plates illus- 
trating the scenery and life of the Dutch 
East Indies. They give an admirable 
idea of the chief islands—Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo, including volcanos and other 
features, vegetation, the native races, 
their houses and customs, the ruins of 
ancient temples and important agricul- 
tural industries. 

The librarian’s report of the Public li- 
brary of Waltham, Mass., records a cir- 
culation of 110,217 v., with 38,576 v. on 
the shelves. Number of cardholders, 
7,793; income, $7,811; library service, 
$3,837; books, $2,082; binding, $975; 
periodicals, $365. 

The library finds the cramped quarters 
a great handicap in the work. 

Mrs Mary H. Curran, for 25 years 
chief librarian of the Public library of 
Bangor, Me., has relinquished that posi- 
tion for one of less strenuous demands, 
and Charles A. Flagg, for 12 years in the 
Congressional library, has been elected 
head of the library. 

A new library building in Bangor will 
be opened in August or September. 

Clarence Walter Ayer, librarian of the 
Public library of Cambridge, Mass., died 
suddenly of acute indigestion, on March 
12, at Cambridge, age, 51 years. 

Mr Ayer had been professor of Eng- 
lish at Wittenberg college, Springfield, 
Ohio, and later was connected with the 
Western Reserve university. He had 
been engaged in library work for many 
years in various libraries of Massachu- 
setts, and was a member of the Ameri- 
can library association and of the Mas- 
sachusetts library club. 

The Harvard law school has recently 
received the law library of the late 
George Dunne, Woolley Hall, England, 
through the generosity of friends. There 
are over 500 pieces in the collection, all 
dated before the year 1600, being the 
most valuable old English law library in 
existence. It is said by book men that 
the addition of this collection to the Har- 
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vard law library means that this great 
repository of law books can never be 
equaled. 

The Salem public library reports that 
the alterations and additions to the main 
library building were completed on 
June 1 of last year at a total cost of 
$57,252. All the adult departments are 
now on the first floor, also the librarian’s 
and the cataloging room. The former 
reading room on the second floor is now a 
children’s room. Nearly half the home 
circulation is from this department. A 
branch building is nearing completion. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Malden, Mass., records a cir- 
culation of 182,929v. Expenses, $27,- 
354. Of this, books cost $3,866; bind- 
ing, $1,250; salaries, $9,065; works of 
art, $7,336. 

Paintings by Winslow Homer, Paul 
Dougherty and John Copley were added 
to the art gallery. 

A print collection has been started 
with samples of the work of Turner, 
Rembrandt, Whistler, Millet, Ultamaro, 
Toyokani and others. 

Uniform hours for opening the library 
were adopted, extending the time three 
hours a week. The hours of the staff 
were reduced to 42 hours. Employers’ 
library insurance was placed on the li- 
brary employes. 

The Kellogg-Hubbard librar, 
Montpelier, Vt., has issued a list “ is 
of interest to Sunday school teachers,” 
44 titles in all. A reading list for young 
people is arranged by grades, about 10 
books old and new on each list. The 
list is printed on a slip of paper, easily 
tucked into the card pocket of the book 
borrowed by any child. The list seems 
to have awakened interest in neglected 
books. 

The circulation for 1912 was 66,995, 
of which 72% was fiction. 

The annual report of the Library com- 
mission of Vermont shows a year of 
activity. 

Eight towns and one incorporated vil- 
lage have voted to establish libraries and 
have applied for state aid to the extent 


of $100 in books from the commission. 
This will make 137 towns and villages 
which have received first aid in estab- 
lishment and 189 free libraries. The 
total number of free and other libraries 
in Vermont, excluding high school col- 
lections, is now 112. There are 56 towns 
out of a total of 147 which have no 
library. These are small scattered moun- 
tain towns, 16 of which have traveling 
library collections from the state. 

The commission, working with the 
State library association, secured the 
services of Alice E. Blanchard to address 
seven training teachers’ classes and two 
normal schools, on “Co-operation be- 
tween teachers and librarians.” Miss 
Blanchard had: with her a school travel- 


ing library collection of pictures, pam- 


phlets, etc. 

Notes in the commission report tell 
of an increase of 8% in the circulation 
of the Fletcher free library of Burling- 
ton for 1912. 

Central Atlantic 

Agnes Campbell, assistant librarian 
of the Public library of Passaic, N. J., 
died March 28, at the home of her sis- 
ter in New York City. 

The Public library of Washington, 
D. C., has been placed on the list of the 
Carnegie institution, to receive without 
cost all its publications. 

Daisy B. Sabin, Drexel, ’04, has re- 
signed from her position as librarian of 
the Public library in Pottsville, Pa. to 
spend some months in European travel. 

Leon M. Solis-Cohen, B. L. S. N. Y., 
05, has resigned as head of the depart- 
ment of Traveling libraries of the Brook- 
lyn public library, to become office man- 
ager of an importing house. 

Sara M. Pfeiffer, for several years 
chief of the Circulating department of 
the Public library of Atlantic City, N. J., 
was married April 12, to Charles W. 
May, and will live at Northfield, N. J. 


Alice Eaton, Drexel, ’08, formerly as- 
sistant-librarian of Public library, Utica, 
N. Y., has been appointed chief librarian 
of the Public library of Harrisburg, Pa. 
This library is moving into a magnificent 
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new building and is making preparation 
to extend its activities in every direction, 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Montclair, N. J., records a cir- 
culation of 101,828 v. There were 2,597 
v. added to the shelves; number of 
active card holders, 4,396, an addition of 
931 for the year. 

A disinfecting cabinet has been in- 
stalled, but books which have been in 
homes where contagious diseases have 
been, are destroyed by the Board of 
Health. 


The new Municipal reference library 
for Brooklyn was opened March 31, with 
appropriate speeches by city officials who 
had been active in promoting the idea, 
including Mayor Gaynor, Comptroller 
Predergast and Borough-president Mc- 
Aneny. Rev Thomas E. Murphy, vice- 
president of Brooklyn college and Dr 
John H. Finley, president of the City 
college were also among the speakers. 

There are 5,000 books and reports al- 
ready collected and these will be largely 
increased as time goes on. The new li- 
brary will be open to all city employes 
and will be made available to civic or- 
ganizations and the citizens generally. Its 
material will consist entirely of matter 
relating to municipal affairs. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Buffalo records a circulation of 
1,507,267 v., of which 59% was fiction. 
Borrowers’ cards, 79,400. There are 
41,171 pupils taking books from school 
libraries. The circulation through the 
branches was 306,512v. There are 879 
class room libraries in as many grade 
rooms in the 44 grammar schools, the 
circulation from which was 453,684 v. 

The library was instrumental in start- 
ing a new organization called the Buffalo 
educational union, made up of the 
members of learned and art societies 
and the libraries in Buffalo. An execu- 
tive committee, representing the differ- 
ent societies, is at work on plans for 
more efficient and closer co-operation. 
The organization has already promoted a 
much better understanding than has ever 
before existed. 
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A poster, describing means and kinds 
of education offered free by the institu- 
tions in the union, has been placed in 
factories, departinent stores, schools, etc. 

The libraries issued during the past 
year a pamphlet by Mrs H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, vice-librarian, describing the “Buf- 
falo system of public school and public 
library co-operation,” to be used in an- 
swering the many inquiries constantly 
received for a description of the school 
library work in Buffalo. 

The library has responded to requests 
made by the lighthouse inspector, for the 
Buffalo district to revise the libraries in 
lighthouses. About 2000 volumes were 
gone over, a large number of which were 
recommended for discard, and new lists 
prepared for purchase. 


Central 

Anna L. Holding, B. L. S., N. Y., 708, 
formerly in the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has been made librarian of the 
Brumbach public library, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 

Flora B. Roberts, Drexel, ’99, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Public library, Superior, Wis., to be- 
come librarian of the Public library, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

The Chicago public library, at the soli- 
citation of the city council, has taken 
over the control of the Municipal library 
in the city hall, which will be operated 
hereafter as a branch of the Public li- 
brary. 

A leave of absence for six months 
has been granted to Miss Duren, libra- 
rian, and Marie Brace, assistant libra- 
rian of the Public library of Waterloo, 
Iowa. The time will be spent in Europe 
in travel. 

The University of Illinois has re- 
ceived a gift of $525 towards the forma- 
tion of a library of Jewish literature to 
illustrate the activities of the Jewish 
people in furthering the progress of civil- 
ization. The gift was received from 
B’nai B'rith. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Gary, Ind., for 1912, records 
a circulation of 151,900 v., with 22,559 v. 
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on the shelves; borrowers, 6,042; fic- 
tion circulated, 37-39 per cent. 

The population of Gary in 1906 was 
334, 1910, 16,802, and in 1912, 35,000. 

A new building has recently been oc- 
cupied, made possible through a gift 
from Mr Carnegie, of $65,000. Income 
for the year, $17,148. Expenses, books 
and magazines, $4,464; salaries, $5,561. 
The staff contains nine persons. 

The seventh biennial report of the 
Minnesota public library commission, 
covers a period of 19 months, 

Part I summarizes the field work of 
the commission and reviews progress in 
Minnesota libraries during the period 
covered by the report. There is a total 
of 82 public libraries supported by taxa- 
tion and 45 maintained by associations, 
an increase of 10 since the last report. 
There are but 10 incorporated places of 
over 2000 which have no library organi- 
zation, and 18 of the 86 counties in the 
state which have no permanent library 
foundation. Three additional libraries 
have taken the county extension, making 
a total of 10 county library systems. 

Part II is devoted to traveling libra- 
ries and shows this department steadily 
increasing its scope and growing in popu- 
larity. There were 734 requests for ma- 
terial on 826 subjects, in response to 
which 526 books and 3,554 magazine 
articles or pamphlets were loaned. There 
are 335 active stations, exclusive of study 
clubs, and a total of 42,047 v. was sent 
out in response to 2,068 requests. 

South 

Gertrude Matthews, for the past seven 
years librarian of Waco, Texas, has re- 
signed to retire about the middle of May. 
Pauline McCauley of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed her successor. 


George T. Settle, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Louisville, Ky., was mar- 
ried April 10, to Miss Anna F. Hubbuch, 
who was also connected with the library 
for some time previous to her marriage. 

Caroline E. Adelbert has been ap- 
pointed librarian’s assistant in the Louis- 
ville public library, to succeed Anna H. 
Hubbuch, recently resigned. 
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Jennie O. Cochran was made head of 
the stations and extensions department. 


Helen Pfeiffer, Wisconsin, ’12, has 
been made librarian of the Carnegie 
branch of the Public library of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. She succeeds Miss Randall, 
who recently went to the Public library 
of Whiting, Ind. 


An ordinance creating a public library 
board for Birmingham was adopted by 
the city council of Birmingham, April 8. 
Dr Thomas D. Parke of Birmingham has 
pushed this matter for several years and 
it is a matter of congratulation that he 
has succeeded in having established a 
library system for the city of Birming- 
ham and provision for its maintenance. 


Lillian A. Sutherland, Pittsburgh, ’08, 
formerly head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Rosenberg library of Gal- 
veston, Texas, has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Public library of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mary P. Billingsley, Illinois, ’08, has 
resigned her position of cataloger in the 
Kansas State library, to become docu- 
ment cataloger. 

Helen S. Read has been appointed 
head of the newly organized order de- 
partment. 


The report of the Public library, Lex- 
ington, Ky., for the year 1912 shows a 
gratifying progress made by that institu- 
tion during that year. 

The total circulation was 59,765 v., an 
increase of 3,124. Of this number his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology and science 
totaled about 12,000; 1,432 cards were 
taken out, making the total number of 
cards in force on January 1, 1913, 6,418. 

The number of books on the shelves 
increased during 12 months from 25,467 
to 26,004. 

An especial effort has been made to 
make the library of more interest along 
practical lines connected with the work 
of the builder, plumber, electrician, as 
well as books of practical use to workers 
in other lines. 

The addition of a projectoscope to the 
equipment has made possible the exten- 
sion of the scope of lectures and during 





